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JANUARY, 1833 


TO THE READER 


In presenting this Magazine to our readers, under a new 
name, and in an improved dress, the editor feels assured that 
the favorable reception which it has heretofore met with, will 
still be extended to it. Although devoted chiefly to elegant 
literature, it has always been our wish and endeavor, to ren- 
der it useful, by making it the medium for disseminating valu- 
able information and pure mora] eee The literature of 
the West is still in its infancy, and we trust that we are not 
unconscious of the respons ibilit y which rests en those who at- 
tempt to direct it. Sensibl that all liter: iry effort, however 
refined or powerful, which does not promote the cause of virtue, 
and elevate public sentiment, is worse than useless, we have 
directed our humble energies towards the accomplishment of 
these important ends. How far we m: iy have been successful, 
is not for us to decide. 

Our future course will be directed by the same principles 
which have thus far governed our exertions. We shall en- 
deavor to cull the flowers of literature, and to enliven our pages 
with the brilliant emanations of wit, so far as the contributions 
of wits and scholars may enable us to fulfil this pledge. We 
invoke the assistance of such gentlemen. We call on the man 
of genius, the classical student, the genuine lover of pure let- 
ters, to lend his aid to an enterprise which is at least laudable 
and innocent, but which, if carried out to a successful accom- 
plishment, will be honorable to our country, and beneficial to 
our fellow-citizens. 

But we have other and higher views. We would promote 
the cause of science and useful knowledge. We invite the 
laborers in this wide and noble field, to enrich our pages with 
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2 To the Reader. 


the results of their researches. We appeal to the patriotism 
of all who desire to advance the best interests of their country. 

At no period of the history of our republic has it been so 
important, as at the present moment, to cultivate the useful 
arts, and the virtues which tend to soften the asperities of 
human passion. Perhaps it has never before happened, that a 
people so enlightened, so rational, so happy in the possession 
of civil freedom and domestic comfort, have allowed their feel- 
ings to become so highly excited by angry and unfruitful con- 
troversy. It is a happy reflection, that at such a crisis there is 
a neutral ground, upon which gentlemen of all parties may 
meet, as under a flag of truce. The friends of science and 
literature, however they may differ in other respects, may meet 
and agree in learned and useful discussion. They may do 
more. They may give a right direction to public feeling. 
They may allure their fellow-citizens to higher and nobler pur- 
suits, than the hollow contests of mad ambition and party vio- 
lence. They may enlighten and enlarge the public mind. 
They may inculcate kind and generous sentiments, and pour 
the oil of peace upon the troubled billows of dissension. 

We live in a country and an age, governed by moral influ- 
ence. Our republican institutions, and our mild laws, do much 
towards the formation of national character; but the press does 
more. When the latter is depraved, the salutary effects of the © 
former are paralysed or perverted. Indeed, public opinion 
controls the law and the constitution, as well as the conduct of 
individuals; and every department of civil subordination is 
swayed by the master minds who impress their virtues or vices 
upon the great mass of society. 

These propositions are too well understood to require proof 
orcomment. They need to be only suggested, in order that 
their tendency may be perceived. ‘They admonish the virtuous 
and intelligent to live for their country, and to exert the legit- 
imate influence of talent and acquirement, in giving vigor and 
purity to public sentiment. 

The literature of our country has never exerted the influ- 
ence to which it is entitled. A vast portion of our education 
and talent is possessed by those who are immersed in the cares 
of business; and those elegant or solid acquirements which 
should enlighten the public mind, and give dignity to the na- 
tional character, lie buried like the ore in the mine, or are only 
used to enliven the private circle, or the domestic fireside. 

These are a few of the considerations which we would desire 
fo Impress on our readers, and some of the principles which 
will direct our course. We aspire to be useful, and to be the 
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cause of usefulness in others; and should we be so fortunate as 
to enlist only a portion of the talent of our fellow-citizens in our 
enterprise, we are sanguine in the belief that the result will be 
propitious. Without such aid, it would be mere presumption 
in us even to nape for success. ‘The unsupported efforts of one 
individual can do but little; the united labors of many may 
effect much. This is especially true of periodical works, whic h 
must be made interesting, as w “ell by the variety of the subjects 
touched upon, as by the vigor and sprightliness with which 
they are treated. In the productions of one individual, even 
supposing him to be qualified to treat a number of topics with 
ability, there would be a sameness of thought and of style, 
which would soon weary the ‘constant reader.’ Aiming, then, 
to produce a work which shall unite the amusing and the in- 
structive, we candidly acknowledge our own weakness, and 
disavow that presumptuous reliance upon our own resources, 
which could only bring disgrace to us, and disappointment to 
our readers; while we c cordially invite the assistance of all who 
can please by wit, or instruct by wisdom. 

Among the subjects which w ill be discussed in this work, one 
of the most prominent will be that of education. If it be true, 
that knowledge is power, and that our own country will be 
great, prosperous and hi Appys in proportion to the degree of in- 
telligence which shall exist in its population, it is equally true, 
that the instruction of youth is the most important means of 
producing these desirable results. We believe that the train- 
ing of the young, should form a prominent feature of national 
policy, that it should be the care of society as well as of indi- 
viduals, that education should be disseminated through all 
classes of th community, and that it should be regulated by a 
simple and uniform system. There is, at this time, an intense 
interest felt upon this subject, throughout the West; and the 
fact that so little has been done, is attributable rather to the 
want of information and systematic action, than to any apathy 
oi the public mind in regard toit. It is desirable that there 
should be an interchange of opinions among intelligent men, a 
careful examination into existing systems, and a developement 
of the resources of the country available for this great purpose. 

Above all, the business of instruction requires to be divested 
of its technicalities, its theory to be stripped of those metaphys- 
ical abominations which have rendered it an occult art, and 
the whole subject to be presented, in its simple beauty, be fore 
the public. We surely have heads and hearts among us, that 
would labor with del ight and profit in so noble a field. 

The sciences and useful arts, may be ably supported by pop- 
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ular disquisitions; and many branches of that knowledge, which 
are now buried in ponderous volumes, or concealed in the jar- 
gon of foreign idioms, may be emphatically made to be, ons. 
edg for the people. 

The traditions of our country, embracing many valuable 
historical facts, and a great variety of romantic incident, may 
be recorded and preserved in such a work, and the most au- 
thentic materials treasured up for the future historian. Many 
of the pioneers are still living —the survivors of a generation 
which has passed away, and the only existing witnesses of those 
hardy exploits by which the savage and the beast of prey were 
expe ‘led from their native forests. The reminiscences of such 
men should be collected with care, and handed down with 
fidelity to succeeding ages. 

To the agriculturist and the mechanic, we should be glad 
to give, occasionally, a practical paper, bearing on the sciences 
connected with their res pective arts. 

In the department of criticism, we shall notice new publi- 
cations in every department of literature, especially such as 
are of western origin, or treat of subjects interesting to the 
population of the new states. 

We-need not say, that tales, poetry and lively essays wilk 
always be welcome. The elegant and sprightly emanations of 
genius, will find a ready admission to our pages. We invoke 
the aid of such as are capable of clothing ‘thoughts that breathe’ 
in * words that burn,’ while we beg dull poets and prosing story- 
tellers to stand aloof. As the present company is always ex- 
cepted, we take this opportunity of saying, that, in considera- 
tion of our vigilance in protecting our reé de ‘rs from the dulness 
of others, we claim the privilege of inflicting on them, occa- 
sionally, one of our own tedious legends. 

With such views, we present our work to the public. — It is, 
we believe, the onl; mare! periodic il devoted to general lit- 
erature, in the West. Shall it be supported? We answer, on 
our part, 7 shall, if patient industry, and an earnest desire to 
succeed, may insure success. It will be for others to decide 
how far they will second our design. If the writers will con- 
tribute to our pages, if reading men and reading ladies, will 
assume the respectable office of patron, by placing their names 
on the subscription list, the Western Monthly Magazine may 
be made to equal the best publications of the American press. 

The editor regrets to be obliged to commence his labors with 
an apology; but it is proper for him to say, that the last two 
numbers were made up by some of his friends, who were kind 
enough to supply his place, at a moment when an afilicting dis- 
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pensation of Providence rendered such assistance as necessary 
as it was considerate in them, and peculiarly grateful to him- 
self. He is obliged to become indebted to the same source, for 
this, and perhaps the ensuing number. After that, his atten- 
tion will be devoted to this work. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


However little we may admire some of the traits in the 
character of the British government and people, there is one 
in which we should be glad to see them imitated on this side of 
the Atlantic. We allude to the distinctions which are uni- 
formly awarded to those who render services to their country, 
but especially to such as elevate the national character by ex- 
tending the bounds of science, or advancing the interests of 
literature. The name of Mungo Park has been immortalized, 
and proudly cherished by his countrymen, while that of Led- 
yard has been but recently rescued from almost absolute 
oblivion. Dr. Johnson’s dictionary erected for him, indepen- 
dently of his other great works, an everlasting monument, in 
the estimation of his countrymen; while the vastly superior 
work of Noah Webster, the fruit of a long life of intense labor, 
has scarcely yet earned him a reputation above that of an 
ordinary pe di igogue. The host of travellers who are daily re- 
turning to England, laden with ‘knowledge gained in foreign 
parts,’ are received with open arms, flattered with abundant 
praise, and greeted with substantial rewards; and even the still 
greater host who do not return, because they never departed, 
but spend their wretched lives in composing travels in the 
garrets of Grub-street, are liberally paid for administering food 
to the vanity of their countrymen. The magazines and re- 
views of that country, are filled with notices of such,works. 
They are perused with avidity by all classes) When expedi- 
bee are performed under the auspices of the government, they 
are not only fitted out with great care and e xpense, and amply 
provided with all that is necessary to insure safety and success; 
but those who distinguish themse ‘Ives in such services, have in- 
variably been rewarded by the government. Such is the esti- 
mation in which that nation holds those who expend their time, 
and risk their lives, to increase the reputation of the country. 
We hold this to be a wise policy. We are no advocates for a 
lavish expe onditure of public money; nor do we appreciate that 
shadow of a shade, called national honor, s » highly, as to think 
it worth purchasing with the blood of the brave, or the sweat 
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of the laborious. We abominate war, as much as we dislike 
the whole system of sinecures and pensions. But we would 
buy knowle -dge at its full value, and disseminate it with a lib- 
eral hand. We would wish to see our government aid the 
researches of science, not for the glory she would achieve by 
such conduct, but on account of the substantial benefits to be 
conferred on the people by so wise a policy. 

It is said that republics are ungrateful, but this is rank non- 
sense. It is one of those specious axioms, which is believed 
only because it was said long ago, and has been often repeated. 
Human nature is the same e very where; a republican is as just 
and as generous as a monarchist, and loves his country as well. 
The difference, if any, is, that the one is debased by habitual 
servitude to absurd distinctions and pernicious prejudices, while 
the other is ennobled by independence of thought, and freedom 
of moral action. <A president and congress would surely be as 
apt to do justice, as a king and parliament; the one is a collec- 
tion of politicians, the other‘is no more —and politicians are 
alike, the world over. From Black Hawk up to Lord Grey, 
they do the best they can for themse yun their friends and their 
country, and the greatest difference among them consists in an 
occasional transposition of these duties. 

The want of encouragement to literary and scientific eflort, on 
the part both of our government and people, is not to be imputed 
to our republican institutions. It is true, that in arbitrary gov- 
ernments, pensions are given to meritorious individuals —lite- 
rary men as well as others. But when we notice the immense 
sums lavished on court favorites and idle gentry, or worse than 
wasted in the sensual indulgences of the sovereign and his kin- 
dred, and the comparative pittances awarded to public service, 
or meritorious virtue, we discover that the latter are grudgingly 
given as mere excuses to sanction the former. 

If we continue the comparison with which we set out, be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, the truth will be 
found to be, that the real difference exists in the public senti- 
ment of the two countries respectively. The government of 
Great Britain patronizes learning, because the pride of the na- 
tion is gratified by this e xpenditure of the public treasure; and 
our own rulers withhold that patronage, because it has never 
been called for by the voice of the people. 

The expeditions of Lewis and Clark, Pike, and Long, were 
projected by our government, without any special prompting 
of public sentiment, and being rare experiments in the policy 
of our country, might have been expected to excite great in- 
terest by their nov elty, if from no other cause. These explor- 























American Literature. 
ers were all eminently successful. They traversed vast regions, 
until then unknown to civilized man, encountered incredible 
toils and dangers, and accumulated a great variety of valuable 
scientific facts. In all these respects their labors were fully as 
meritorious, and the results as brilliant, as those of Cook, P arry, 
or Franklin. But how different their reward! While the 
> — — promoted their illustrious voyagers to the highest 
places i 1 public favor, and given them wealth and rank, our 
oa de ‘serving travellers have received no distinguishing 
mark of public gratitude, and their books, coldly received, have 
been among the heaviest lumber of the bookstores. Now this 
is not to be attributed to any want of intrinsic merit in the 
books. The accounts of both of Col. Long’s expeditions are 
well written, and parts of them composed with great elegance; 
the adventures are novel and curious, and the scientific facts 
collected, numerous and useful. The truth is, that public sen- 
timent is wrong, and it is the business of literary men to set it 
right. 

We are not about to dispute the taste or judgment of our 
countrymen. They know what a good book is, as well as 
others, and can place as proper an estimate upon the merits of 
a scientific discovery, or of a candidate for literary fame. The 
defect consists in a sede of public spirit, in re ‘lation to this par- 
ticular subject. In general, we are sufliciently patriotic. If a 
paltry tgnoramus writes a book of travels against us, who so 
indignant as we? If our flag is insulted, who so quick to resent 
the affront? If John Bull undertakes to sell us calico cheaper 
than we can make it, who can declaim with such patriotic elo- 
quence against the danger of being dependent upon foreigners? 
If an old maid in London, who has a few thousand pounds 
laid by, to support herself and an interesting tom-cat, in their 
old age, chooses to invest it in American bank-stock, with what 
disdain do we spurn the ignoble idea of enriching ourselves by 
the use of foreign capital! But while we thus resist and disclaim 
foreign influence, in matters merely pecuniary, how tamely > 
we submit to the domination of the British press} While we 
shrink from the contamination of their cash and their cotton- 
goods, neither of which could do us any great harm, with what 
apathetic indifference do we see their books distributed through- 
out the whole extent of our republic, and exerting a sile nt but 
powerful influence on the morals and taste of the country! Now 
we are very clear in the proposition, that if there is one y artic le 
of native growth or manufacture, which we are sole mnly bound 
to cherish against all foreign competition, that artic le would 
consist in the products of native intellect. We should support 
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the talent, foster the genius, protect the morals, and invigorate 
the public sentiment of our own country. If we wish our people 
to be virtuous, we must protect them from the contamination 
of bad principles. If we wish them to be wise, we must cul- 
tivate the love of knowledge. If we would be truly indepen- 
dent, we should think our own thoughts, and disseminate such 
principles as become republicans. 

There are several causes to which the indifference of the 
American people to the productions of native talent, may be 
attributed. The chief of these, is, the want of a systematic and 
liberal support on the part of our book-publishers. ‘The Amer- 
ican bookseller can republish an English work, without paying 
for the privilege of so doing; but if he publish an original work, 
he must pay the author for the copy-right. Hence, they uni- 
formly deal in the former in preference to the latter; and the 
American writer must give his labor for nothing, or be driven 
from the field by this disadvantageous competition. It there- 
fore becomes the interest of our booksellers, to support English 
literature, and for that reason they readily circulate the Eng- 
lish periodicals, in which that literature is reviewed. Their 
shelves are filled with foreign trash, a vast portion of which is 
disgusting to our moral feelings and our political principles; yet, 
controling as they do, the literature of the country, they have 
the power to force into the market, productions which are con- 
demned by the good sense of the nation, in preference to works 
which the nation would approve. | 

It is supposed and is often said, that we have not well-trained 
writers in sufficient abundance, to supply the reading commu- 
nity with books, to take the place of the British. We reply, 
let our booksellers publish, and our countrymen purchase Amer- 
ican books, and this deficiency will soon be removed. We 
have been eminently successful in every department of mental 
effort in which talent has been encouraged. Our lawyers, 
physicians, divines and statesmen, are inferior to none in the 
world; and our authors would be equally successful, if the same 
inducements were placed before them. Let scholars know 
that they can live by their pens, and hundreds would embark 
with pride in this noble field. 

But there is, also, as we have already hinted, a want of public 
spirit, in relation to our literature. Men, who will subscribe 
liberally—yea, give hundreds and thousands of dollars to col- 
leges, to benevolent institutions, to the support of religion, or 
to the erection of public edifices, can hardly be induced to take 
an American periodical, or buy a native book. Such men de- 
feat the noble objects to which they so generously contribute. 
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by withholding their support from the main pillar of the whole 
system of education, morality and religion. Unless public sen- 
timent be enlightened and pure, these noble institutions will 
ever be paralyzed. The press is the great engine for directing 
public sentiment; and the American who would wish to see 
wholesome public institutions growing up, must, as the first step, 
endeavor to create and cherish a pure, sound and vigorous 
native literature. 

If it be said, that such men as those to whom we have al- 
luded, will support American periodicals, whenever they shall 
become worthy of patronage, we reply, that the patronage 
should come first. Money is needed to found such works, and 
foster theirinfancy. In this country, money will buy any thing. 
Any desired amount of talent can be enlisted in any enterprise 
which promises to yield a fairemolument. Many a ripe scholar 
toils at the bar, or ‘cramps his genius over a pestle and mortar,’ 
who would infinitely prefer the labor and the fame of author- 
ship, if the pecuniary gains were equally certain. Let the 
wealthy, the patriotic, and the tasteful of our countrymen, dis- 
card the trashy English periodicals which infest the land, and 
give their support to the best of our own literary journals, and 
the proprietors of the latter would soon be enabled to pay their 
contributors such a compensation as would enlist the best tal- 
ents of the country. 

Another defect, is the want of combined effort among the 
friends of literature. There should be union and mutual sup- 
port established and interchanged among all those who labor 
in the kindred departments of learning, science and morals. 
Men of letters, writers, teachers, the friends of public instruc- 
tion, the lovers of science —all who labor to disseminate knowl- 
edge, or to cultivate the arts that soften and adorn our nature, 
should unite in the endeavor to produce an American feeling, in 
favor of learning and literature, and to give a vigorous national 
tone to these several departments. 

We have thrown out these hints hastily, and shall, at an early 
period, resume the subject. It is one of great public interest, 
and deserves the mature attention of every lover of his country. 
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LINES, 
3 ®N RECEIVING TIE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE FROM MY SISTER IN 8T. LOUIS. 


‘Titere came a voice from the far off West!—’twas not the savage yell, 
That once arose in that fair vale, sad deeds of blood to tell; 

i +2 Twas not the grow! of angry beasts, that roam abroad for prey — 

; Oh no, far different are the sounds that greet my ear to-day. 


There came a voice! *twas not the sound of the lone hunter’s gun, 
Nor hounds that track the timid deer from morn till set of sun; 
Nor echo of the thundering tread of horses wild and free, 

‘That o’er the prairies vast and fair, like sweeping whirlwinds flee. 
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There came a voice! twas not of winds, through forests lone and deep, 
Like warrior legions moving on, with proud majestic sweep; 

’'T'was not the roll of rushing streams, careering on their way, 

When barrier rocks, with angry surge, heave back the whitened spray. 


There came a voice! it spake of cots where once the gaunt wolf prowled, 
And cities, where but late the fierce and vengeful panther howled ; 

Of villages, that grace the shores, and vessels on the stream, 

Till now unknown ;—say, is it not a romance or a dream? 


There came a voice! it spake of fields, scarce needing lab’rer’s toil, 
Where genial suns, and gentle rains, and redolence of soil, 

Give plenty to contented souls, who dwell in simple cot, 

Where earth is all a garden, and life a blissful lot. 


There came a voice! it spake of wealth, and of the kindling rays 
Of science and religion, that bright begin to blaze; 
That voice, that spake of many things I dreamed not, nor have seen, 
Was—shall I tell?—the Illinois, the Monthly Magazine! 
Cora. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
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Lectures delivered before the American Institute of Instruction. 2 vols. for the 
years 1530 and 1831. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1831-2. 


. On the 15th of March, 1830, a meeting of teachers and 
) other friends of education, was held at the Columbian Hall, in 
Boston.’ The object was to form a society of teachers; a 
| committee was accordingly chosen on the 18th, to prepare a 

y constitution, and take measures fora future meeting. After 


much discussion, a constitution was adopted, and the society 

fairly organized, under the name of the American Institute of 
Insiruction. The object proposed, was the promotion of pop- 
A ular education; and to aid in this object, gentlemen were in- 
vited to deliver lectures before the society, while in session. 
Three meetings of the society have been held in Boston, and 
three courses of lectures delivered; two of these courses have 
i | been published; a volume containing the third, is now in the 
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press. The lecturers are men of high character in the literary 
world, and are most of them practical teachers. We find, ac- 
cordingly, in their discourses, which are deeply imbued with the 
liberal pe clear-sighted philosophy of the age, that all is prac- 
tical, and intended and fitted for application and use. In the 
introductory discourse of President Wayland, of Brown Uni- 
versity, there is a candidness, and freedom from narrow and 
prejudiced views, that surprised as much as it pleased us. And 
the same spirit runs through the whole course. We knew that 
many men held the opinions expressed by these lecturers, but 
we did not dream that the feeling was so strong among teachers. 
We knew that the speculative friends of education considered 
present systems as in many respects wholly erroneous, but did 
not believe that the wielders of the rod and ferule, were at all 
of the same opinion. But these vclumes have enlightened our 
ignorance. They have given us reason to believe, that hence- 
forth, those unto whom it is given to build up the character 
of the young, will remember, that they labor upon a temple 
which is to outlive the pyramids—nay, the earth itself; and 
that the foundation must be deep and strong and enduring — 

deep enough and strong enough to endure through an eternity. 

We wish to speak briefly of the improvements in the science 
of education, mentioned in these volumes, and now coming gen- 
erally into practice. The Jir st of these, is the fiiting of t achers 
partic ularly for their profession. ‘To elevate and give more dig- 
nity to the office, was one great point, to attain which, this In- 
stitute was formed. A few years since, any man who could 
give and hear lessons, who understood ee e branches of knowl- 
edge i in which the child was to be exercised and instructed, was 
thought fit to be a teacher. But now, men ask as to the moral 
character, the manners, the habits, the ¢ cap ability of measuring 

capacity, and the practical judgment of the person to whom 
they propose to confide a child. The law yer and doctor, aye, 
the shoemaker and tinker, are educated especially for their em- 
ployments, and why should not the schoolmaster be? Hereto- 
fore, the business of kee ping school has been a sort of chrysalis 
state for those who have passed through a college life, and are 
as yet, unfit for the independence of manhood. Henceforth, 
we may hope to see it become more and more a distinct pro- 
fession—the business of life,a profession of dignity, honor and 
almost unknown influence and usefulness. 

This change of opinion, with regard to teachers, we believe 
to be owing to the second change in the science of instruction; 
which is, the adoption of the doctrine, that the object of elemen- 
lary education is, to improve the physical, intellectual and moral 
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powers of the being educated, and not to store the mind with rules 
and facts—to produce men, and not mere scholars. Dugald 
Stewart advocated, and Pestalozzi and Fellenberg have prac- 
tised upon this system. We have confined the definition to 
elementary education, inasmuch as the education of after-years, 
is generally to fit the person for some distinct profession or 
employment; but if we use the word education in its truest and 
widest sense, as something that goes on, not through youth only, 
but through life, then the above will define it with equal cer- 
tainty and distinctness; for it is upon this definition of education 
that we are entitled to say, that so far from ceasing with youth, 
it does not cease even with life. While we exist, we must im- 
prove; and in this world, therefore, we are but gathering the 
first rudiments of knowledge —lisping the alphabet of nature. 

From this view of the object of education, come, as from a 
fountainhead, the various other modern improvements in the 
science. These are, the attention paid to physical education; 
the disposition to Jead the mind, and net to force it; to guide the 
efforts of nature, and not restrain and compel them; the substi- 
tution of kindness in place of dread;:the abolition, inasfar as 
may be, of fear and pain, and the introduction of interest and 
curiosity; beside a thousand points of detail which it would be 
useless to mention here. 

It was the intellect, that our forefathers educated, and they 
scarce gave a thought to the influence of the course they were 
pursuing, upon the moral man; and still less did they regard the 
physical. But now, we would educate the whole man, and 
though we should believe that a system of tasks and punish- 
ments improved the intellect, it would not satisfy us, if we 
thought the treatment would weaken the health, or arouse bad 
passions—hate, revenge and envy. We are disposed to look 
more closely, than men of old were wont to, into the nameless 
and dim-seen causes, which are forever at work, moulding and 
fashioning the youthful character; and frame our systems more 
with reference to these influences. We act more upon the 
belief, that we are bringing up the young, not so much to play 
well their parts in this world, as to go on with the process of self- 
education when they leave our hands, that they may play well 
their parts in eternity. It is true, that if they do well here, 
their lives will be a process of self-education; but men have 
been, and still are, too apt to educate their children to the end 
that they may gain fame, or wealth, or distinction, and that, 
they think, is playing well their part. 

But let us look a little more at particulars, and, at present, 
chiefly at the proposition, that teaching should become, hence- 
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forth,a profession—a profession to be studied, as law or physic 
is studied, with a view to making it the business of life, and not 
a means of support for a few unoccupied years, or perhaps 
months. 

It being granted —and we shall suppose it so— that the object 
of education is to improve all the powers of the human being, 
to develope the germs which lie w rapt up in the infant, and 
thereby form the character of the future man; and it being 
granted, also, that the formation of this characte ris of unspeak- 
able importance to man’s eternal well-being, it follows, with 
mathematical certainty, that the ability of the person to whom 
the task of educating a child is given, is also of more impor- 
tance than the ability of the lawyer, who has but the care of 
property, or the physician, who has but the care of health. In- 
deed, we must place the teacher —the despised schoolmaster, by 
the side of the clergyman; they both deal with the immortal 
part of man; they both labor to make the eternal principle 
within us, worthy of its destiny. But of the two, we believe 
that the teacher exerts more influence, and is far more in need 
of a thorough and long-continued attention to his business. 
The clergymi in deals with but one prince iple in man’s nature — 
the teacher deals with all. He must comprehend our whole 
constitution—he must be familiar with physical and organic 
laws—he must be able to measure the power of the young 
mind, and must know precisely what objects to present to it. 
He must understand the influence of a course of discipline upon 
different minds; for what will improve one, will not another. 
He must have kindness united with firmness, perseverance that 
will not tire, and patience that will bear without complaint. 
In short, a perfect teacher cannot be found, until we find a per- 
fect man; but we should strive to find one that approximates to 
perfection —not merely perfect in the way of nature, but im- 
proved as far as art and care and study can improve us, in those 
things which nature gives no man. 

The lawyer need not, that he may succeed, be kina, benev- 
olent, or even strictly honest; these things m: Ly oti ‘ct him indi- 
rectly, but, in general, not otherwise. The physician may be 
ignorant of history, politics, and an hundred other things, and 
yet his success be as great, and his usefulness in his profession as 
great, as if he were familiar with them all. The clergyman 

may have totally mistaken notions as to the physical and or- 
ganic laws, and still, in his vocation, toil on, effecting his objects 
with zeal and certainty. But the teacher must, inasfar as he 
can, make himself acquainted with every law and every rela- 
tion in this vast and complicated system. He must analyze the 
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mind— become acquainted with each shade of the human in- 
tellect, and each working of human passion, or he will be want- 
ing in some points, and his pupil will suffer from that want. 
And the habit of life and thought, the knowledge, the manner, 
the general character suited to a teacher, are to be acquired 
neither in the course of a collegiate education, nor in any other 
course in use in this country ; they can be acquired but in one 
way, and that is, by a training to the profession ; and this cannot 
be done with effect, until the pl ice of the teacher is one of dig- 
nity and honor. 

But why, it may be asked, is it, that up to this late hour, the 
world has not looked upon these matters as you do? Why has 
it been the prerogative of the man who could do nothing else, to 
keep school? Why are men, at this day, laughed at by their 
fellow-students, because they propose to become teachers? We 
answer, because most men do not even now fully comprehend 
the doctrine, that in education, we are training a being that is 
to live forever. They look upon a school as a place where 
certain things are whip ped wholesale into a boy, which he is, 
in good time, to retail out under new names to the world, and 
thereby make his fortune. The influence of the schoolmaster 
is not appreciated at all by the mass of men. They want a 
man that can write, read and cipher; and provided he can do 
these things, and is not a thief, nor a notorious rogue, or drunk- 
ard —- why, the cheaper the better. 

No man of requisite talent, information and standing, thinks 
it, under these circumstances, worth while to devote his life to 
an object which will reward him in no way; for the ignorance 
and error respecting teachers, would prevent him from having 
that influence and doing that good, which, of itself, would be a 
reward. If we go to the upper seminaries, where to rule, con- 
fers distinction, and perhaps wealth, we find men of the foremost 
rank. But it is in the first schools, where the young and ductile 
flock, that the next generation is receiving its mould and shape; 
it is thence that those will come, who, in a few years, will be 
the rulers of our nation; and it is there that they receive 
their bent, and not in the college, nor the busy world. But this 
very fact, that the influence of the first teacher is so remote, 
causes men to pass it by. They give credit to him from whose 
hands the wondrous instrument comes last, f: orgetting that others 
fashioned its parts and balanced its curious powers, leaving to 
him the easier task of knitting them into one piece. If we 
would make teaching a profession of honor and importance, and 
education a true science, we must instruct those who are to 
support teachers and education, as to the true end that theae 
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thingsshould serve. We know of no way more likely to interest 
the public and enlighten them too, than the mode adopte ‘dat the 
East, of forming a society of teachers. Let them put their 
own shoulder to the wheel, and there will be more room and 
reason to expect support from others. Letthem,by publications, 
impress upon those who would not otherwise hear of it, the im- 
portance of changing the present system, and making the oflice 
they hold, more respectable and responsible. 

Such a meeting,* we learn, is to take place in this city, and 
we rejoice to hear it. The persons that will assemble, will be 
men, undoubtedly, who understand allin relation to this matter, 
far better than we do—men who are interested in a subject 
which should interest every freeman and phil: inthropist. We 
can but wish them success. We can but wish, that they may 
succeed in impressing it upon the public mind, that it were 
better to neglect politics, we alth, powe rand every other worldly 
good, ri itther than the education of our children. We spe nd 
months and years in disputing about legislation, the tariff, the 
bank, railroads and canals; yet all these things are but means 
to obtain wealth—and wealth but a means to obtain indepen- 
dence —and independence but a means to improve ourselves and 
our children. But on the subject of that improvement itself, 
we scarce deign to waste a thought. We dwell upon the 
means, but forget, totally, the end. We utter big words and 
long speeches, swearing to leave our sons free, but remember 
not, that if we but educate them, they will free themselves; 
if we but educate them— truly, mor: illy educate the m—they 
will despise chicanery and intrigue, the private debauchee and 
the public demagogue, as deep and thoroughly as we can wish. 

To teachers, we can but repeat the words of President W ay- 
land, ‘you have chosen a noble profession. What though it 
lead not to the false ly-named heights of political eminence? it 
leads to what is far better—the sources of real power.’ 
It is a thought, to wake and fill with enthusiasm any mind, 
however torpid. You, unknown and unhonored though you be, 
are every one of you exerting an influence, which you cannot 
see nor measure, but which still exists, upon the progress of the 
world —the spread of truth —the happine ss of millions of your 
fellow-men. Unto you it is given, to fashion the clay which 
came soft and susceptible from the hand of God. To you it is 
given, to lay the foundation of many a moral edifice; and 











* This article was written for the October number of the Magazine, the publication 
of which was postponed till the present time. Of the meeting of teachers which took 
place in October, we hope to speak on some future occasion, 
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you labor faithfully, or not, so will that building stand unshaken 
amid the storm, or totter and fall in the first breathing of the 
tempest. We talk of the power of the political ruler; but his 
power is, in truth, weak, compared with yours. Or if not 
weak, it is, in general, worthless. ‘To debase a million, is a 
poorer thing than to raise up one from the dust. It is easier to 
destroy than create — to blast the germ of goodness, that is in 
every soul, than to nourish and train it up, that it may rejoice 
the eye and heart of the wanderer, and spread out its branches 
to shelter and protect the unfriended. ‘The most glorious min- 
ister of God on earth, says Dr. Channing, ‘is he who speaks 
with a life-giving energy to other minds, breathing into them 
the love of truth and virtue, strengthening them to suffer in a 
good cause, and lifting them above the senses of the world. , 
Where education is rightly understood, it is the office of the 
teacher to do all this. He has, indeed, then, chosen ‘a noble 
profession.’ 

Attention to this subject, is particularly needed in the West. 
It is inevitable, that in a new country, the necessity of education 
is less felt, the science less cared for, and teachers less respected 
than they should and soon will be. But if instructors will put 
aside all jealousy and rivalry, and cooperate for the good of the 
country and its inhabitants, they will find their reward. The 
public must be convinced that the standard of excellence among 
those that have the care of youth, must be raised. The duties 
of parents must be set forth more vividly than they have yet 
been. Every parent is a teacher—and a teacher at that sea- 
son of life, when the mind is most open to impressions, and the 
first stamp is put uponit. How little does the present education 
of females, tend to fit them for the business of educating others? 
And yet to do that, is, or should be, the one great object of their 
life. Every mother, it matters not whether she be high or low, 
has given to her, a charge more precious than all the wealth of 
India—and her responsibility is proportionate. To the mother 
is confided the developement and improvement of the physical 
nature of the child; and yet how few know any thing respect- 
ing the laws which govern that nature. Most of the diseases 
which prey upon childhood and youth, sapping the foundations 
of an existence intended by God to be joyous, and making life 
one tissue of woes, result from maternal ignorance. The educa- 
tion of the senses and body, is a necessary preliminary to the 
education of the mind and heart. This has been, hitherto, 
scarce heeded by any, but we trust this inattention is now at 
an end, and that all teachers, and especially parents, will be 
impressed with the obligation they are under, to care for the 
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health of the young. But the mother forms, also, the mind 
_and moral character. Here is the true sphere of female influ- 
ence; and who could wish a wider domain? The power of 
woman, as a daughter and sister, is also vast. How great, then, 
is the need of fitting them for their calling, and how little 
does that need appear to be understood! ¥ 

Our remarks have been general—they may have been ob- 
scure. The point we would dwell upon, is, that education, 
rightly understood, is not merely the fitting of man to gather 
wealth or laurels in this life, but is the course which should be 
pursued to improve those powers, which, we believe, will live 
forever. Physical education is important, in, consequence of 
the relation existing between the body and the mind; and 
physical as well as mental improvement must continue through 
life. It is true, that teachers have to do only with the improve- 
ment of the child; but they must still remember, that when he 
leaves their hands and their system, he does it but to take his 
improvement into his own hands, and proceed upon his own 
system; which system, however, be it remarked, he receives 
from them, and therefore, in truth, he is their pupil and follower 
through life. Ask the European man of the world, or the one 
that is crowned with gray locks, why he bends so low, when the 
proud and wealthy go by? and he will tell you, that reverence 
for rank was impressed upon him by his earliest friend. Ask 
him why he be nde at the altar of his God? and you will receive 
the same answer. The counsel of the father is with the son, 
when he goes upon the battle-field, and nerves him to meet 
death, and enables him to die with confidence. Many a man 
has been stopped upon the threshold of guilt, by the remem- 
brance of his early principles. 

© And when he lifts his hand to strike the blow, 
She that did nurse him, helpless, on her breast, 
And lulled his little being into rest— 

His mother—stands between him and his foe. 
And can he smite him? no, the palsied hand 
Falls to his side; and on the wings of thought, 
He is borne backward to his native land, 

And to the homely hearth, where he was taught 
‘To worship God.’ 

It is for teachers to awaken the public mind to the impor- 
tance of early education. It is for them to take the first steps 
toward improving the present system—toward making their 
profession more dignified and respectable, by exc luding, if pos- 
sible, the many pretenders, who come to the work altogether 
unfitted. It is for them, by experiment, and open and liberal 
discussion, to attempt, at least, to settle some of the interesting 
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questions, relative to classical literature, the use of bodily pun- 
ishment, the propriety of appealing to emulation, and an bun- 
dred other points. These subjects have been discussed already, 
it is true, with care and fairness; but we think them far from 
being exhausted. 

We should not quarrel with the classics, as tending only to 
exercise the mind. We beliéve the clamor against them, 
results from an inattention to the object of true education, so 
often referred to. But we are disposed to find fault with the 
time of life at which the study of language is commenced, and 
the manner in which it is taught. ‘Till things are in some de- 
gree understood, language cannot be; for it is the arbitrary 
representative of- realities. We point the infant to the things 
about us, and learn him their names; and with the word there 
is connected an idea. And when the infant becomes a boy, 
why do we cease this system, and attempt to teach him the 
representative, before he is acquainted with the thing repre- 
sented? As to the exercise of memory, we cannot believe, that 
it is better to learn words by rote, than things, by a true effort 
of comprehension. The study of nature will interest him, 
amuse him, and call into play the powers of the mind, atten- 
tion, reflection and memory. Geography, history to a certain 
extent, physiology and many studies which are not of an ab- 
stract nature, but appeal to the senses, will interest the young, 
and, we believe, will do much more to improve them, than the 
course of languages and mathematics usually adopted. 

It appears to us, that the order in which the several powers 
of the human being are developed, is not sufficiently attended to 
in education. An attempt is made to force the mind; and such 
attempts will generally be useless, if not hurtful. The frame 
and senses are to be first cared for; and few, very few, are 
aware, how much the senses may be cultivated, by simply di- 
recting nature, and removing hurtful influences from around. 
The intellect is next ready to be educated—and last of all, 
those powers which we call moral. But it must be remem- 
bered, in relation to this last remark, that the child imitates 
before he reasons—he follows example, long before he heeds 
precept; and by the means of judicious example, he acquires an 
habitual morality, while yet quite young. But the morality of 
principle comes late— the last; and to this we refer, when we 
say, the moral powers are last perfected— though it might be 
more correct to say, that the intellect does not, till late, learn’ 
to deal with those abstract notions, on a clear perception of 
which, principle is founded. 


But it belongs to practical teachers—to men who have de- 
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voted a life to the service of their fellow-men, to discuss these 
questions with ability and distinctness. They are points re- 
quiring long thought and much experience. That education is 
becoming every day more worthy the name of a science, cannot, 
we think, be doubted. And with our advantages of govern- 
ment, peace, religious freedom, and an unfettered press, if we 
fail to do our part toward perfecting the great work, it will be 
to our shame. Tk ie is no danger of failing, if we do but 
exert ourselves. There is wealth in this western land— there 
is a deep spirit of inquiry. It is an age, as we all know, dis- 
tinguished for the spread of knowledge. Lyceums and Sunday- 
schools may send forth no great scholars; the tendency may be 
to destroy great scholarship —and if it is necessarily so, we are 
willing to see it destroyed. A thousand partially enlightened 
men, are surely a more cheering spectacle, than one luminary, 
be he ever so bright. We should feel more proud of a people, 
whose intelligence can preserve their liberties, than of a nation 
of slaves — though amid the moral darkness, a Newton, a Bacon, 
a Milton and a Shakspeare, shone forth unrivalled. Our cen- 
tury may not be remembered as the century of great intellects, 
or matchless learning; but it will be remembered as the age 
of general information and popular improvement —and we can 
wish no more. 





WORKING-MEN. 


We have received an Address, written on behalf of certain 
persons, who style themselves the ‘ Working-Men of New-Eng- 
land, accompanied by a letter, inviting our attention to the 
subject, with which request we comply the more readily, as we 
profess to belong to the working class, and to take a lively inter- 
est in every thing connected with the industry of the country. 
The attempt to separate the working-men from the rest of the 
community, and to erect them into a distinct party, is, however, 
as novel in experiment, as it is doubtful in policy; and we are 
somewhat puzzled to get at the exact meaning of the documents 
before us. If they mean what is expressed on the face of them, 
then are the *‘ working-men’ the aristocrats of the land, and the 
very men who are fatally bent upon pernicious schemes for 
breaking down those privileges which render hard work toler- 
able, and secure to the laborer the respect of his fellow-citizens. 
This proposition we shall attempt to prove. 

In the first place, it may be proper to ascertain who are 
included in the term ‘working-men.’ We gather this from the 
following extract. 
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* The industrious farmer suffers with the rest of our laboring citizens, from the low 
estimation in which useful labor is held by many, whose stations in society enable 
them to give the tone to public opinion. <A large portion of our young men are coun- 
tenanced by inconsiderate parents, in turning their backs upon useful labor, and in 
taking up some calling which appears to them more reputable. All who can do so, 
resort to some means of living without hard wark; the learned professions are 
crowded, and combinations are formed by that portion of society who have money 
and leisure, or who live by their wits, to increase and maintain their own relative 
importance, whilst the more industrious and useful portion of the community, who are 
too intent upon their daily occupation, to form combinations for mutual advantage, 
or to guard against the devices of their better informed or more enterprising neighbors, 
are reduced to constant toil, stripped of the better share of their earnings, holding a 
subordinate if not degraded situation in society, and frequently despised by the very 
men, women and children, who live at ease upon the fruits of their labor.’ 


If it be possible to gather any meaning from the vague gen- 
eralities of this extract, we find that a distinction is attempted 
to be drawn between the ‘industrious farmer,’ the ‘ laboring 
citizens,’ those who live by ‘hard work,’ the ‘industrious and 
useful,’ on the one hand, and the ‘learned professions,’ those 
who have ‘money and leisure,’ those ‘who live ‘by their wits,’ 
‘the better informed and more enterprising,’ upon the other. 
Here we learn, that the members of the learned professions, 
and all the better informed and more enterprising of our popu- 
lation, are excluded from the list of the industrious and useful; 
and that there is a difference between useful labor, and living 
by one’s wits. According to this lucid arrangement, the lawyer, 
the physician, the clergyman, the teacher, the statesman and 
the author, are not industrious nor useful men, though they are . 
admitted to be well informed and enterprising. The single test 
of industry and usefulness is hard work, by which, it seems, we 
are to understand manual labor, and neither genius, knowledge, 
patriotism, nor virtue, claim the slightest consideration. Frank- 
lin, Rush, Fulton and Clinton, would fall, under this arrange- 
ment, among those who ‘live by their wits;) Washington, 
Madison, Stephen Girard and Noah Webster, would probably 
be ranked among the gentlemen of ‘money and leisure,’ and 
though ‘better informed and more enterprising’ than others, 
have no claim to a place among the ‘more useful portion’ of 
our citizens. 

The attempt to create a distinction in this country, between 
those who do and those who do not labor, is preposterously ab- 
surd; because there is no man who holds any standing, or exerts 
any influence, without being practically as well as theoretically 
industrious. Professional men work as hard as farmers and 
mechanics, though in a different way. But we must pass on. 
The next proposition in the Address, is as follows. 


‘There is no consideration more discouraging, and at the same time more wholly 
destitute of foundation, than a prevailing opinion, that the industrious and the un- 
learned portion of the community cannot govern themselves.’ 
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Very discouraging, indeed, if it was true. But will the 
‘working-men’ be good enough to tell us, in what part of the 
United States this opinion prevails. Surely not in any of the 
middle, eastern or western states. In the South, where the 
‘unlearned’ working-man happens to be black, the remark may 
apply — but in all other parts of the United States, the indus- 
trious and unlearned portion of the community do, in fact, con- 
trol every election, and exert all the powers of self-government; 
nor is their right to do so, publicly disputed. If, indeed, a 
district can be pointed out, in which the learned and idle con- 
stitute a majority, it would form an exception, because the 
majority must always rule — and the *workies, in such a district, 
must work on, or become learned and idle like their neighbors. 
The truth seems to be, that the authors of this address are not 
satisfied with governing themselves, but would govern others, 
also; and not content with exercising the rights guarantied to 
them by the constitution, would make the rich, poor; the idle, 
industrious; the learned, ignorant; and set all hands to * work.’ 
This might be a very clever arrangement, but we fancy it will 
hardly become popular. 

‘Let this fact be impressed upon the mind of every American,’ says the Address, 
‘that the science of government has never been taught, nor understood. ‘There is no 
system which professes to give instruction upon this subject, which is not based upon 
arbitrary principles—or which teaches any other than this naked doctrine,—“ I am 
born to command,—and you to obey.”? Our fathers started upon a different founda- 
tion. Our constitution acknowledges no masters, no slaves,—and no existihg treatise 
upon the science of government, no code of written laws, however profoundly or elab- 
orately prepared, can fit our case. We must not only govern ourselves, but we must 
devise the method by which this important object shall be effected.’ 

If, by the word ourselves, is meant the people of the United 
States, we should be glad to know if they do not now govern 
themselves; and if not, what right is withheld from them, and by 
whom is that right or power exercised? but if ‘our noble selves,’ 
the working-men, are meant, we confess we cannot imagine a 
system of government that would ‘fit their case.’ A republic 
of ‘ workies,’ established withia the republic of the United 
States, would be rather an anomaly. It would bea kind of 
useful-and-industrious nullification. The Cherokees tried that 
with bad success—and the Georgians are attempting it with no 
better prospects. But it seems that the science of government 
has never been taught, nor understood. We had thought that 
Moses taught this science several thousand years ago; Samuel 
delivered some good lessons to the Israe lites, when they wanted 
a king; Lycurgus, Solon, Romulus, Alfred, Napoleon, Henry 
Brougham, Jeremy Bentham, and divers others, have tried to 
‘teach it.’ A vast portion of our writers and orators, write 
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and speak of little else; and it must be a very difficult art, or 
else we are a sad set of blockheads. How the working-men, 
who acknowledge that ‘no code of written laws, however pro- 
foundly or elaborately prepared, can fit our case,’ expect to 
prepare one which shall fit it, we are ata loss to divine — unless 
they abolish all written laws, ‘hang all the lawyers,’ adopt Mr. 
Owen’s social system, and go back to first principles. A little 
further on, however, our ingenious operatives, forgetting that 
the science of government has never been taught nor under- 
stood, assert that — 

‘Our pilgrim fathers, with nothing of experience to instruct them but its warnings, 
_ is, with nothing of experience, but experience,| and in the true spirit of the 

‘ounder of christianity, instituted a government that should be understood by all. 
No important difficulties attended its administration,—and our farmers, mechanics 
and laboring men, with no guide but common sense, took their own reasonable view 
of the rights and duties of American citizens, assumed the character of statesmen 
and lawgivers, and proved themselves adequate to every duty required in building up 
that rational, just and simple form of government, which is alone suited to the happi- 
ness of man.’ 

It seems then, that the ‘pilgrim fathers’ both understood and 
taught that science, which the operatives declare never was 
taught nor understood, and moreover erected a rational, just 
and simple form of government; but as, according to the lan- 
guage of the denunciation above quoted, even this system would 
not ‘fit their case, the inference is irresistible, that they require 
one which shall be irrational, unjust and complex. By the by, 
we did not know, until now, that the pilgrim fathers were 
‘American citizens, but had supposed that they were British 
subjects; but let that pass—they were good men. Their 
form of government is the only one which is praised by the 
working-men, and therefore may be supposed to be that which 
comes nearest to their beau ideal. This hint may give us some 
idea of the political principles of thisnew party. They call it 
a government, which gave ‘equal protection to all; yet it did 
not protect quakers nor witches. We infer, that equal pro- 
tection, in the code of the ‘workies, would extend only to such 
as the lawmakers should think worthy; and we have ample 
reasons for supposing, that the exception would not only em- 
brace witches and quakers, but the ‘idle, the ‘learned,’ those 
‘who have money and leisure,’ ‘the better informed and more 
enterprising, and all who ‘live by their wits.’ As we should 
come under the last head, we beg leave to protest against any 
such government. Under the rational, just and simple rule of 
the pilgrim fathers, governors were.made out of clergymen, 
majors and captains out of deacons—and the people were 
required to adhere to certain forms or platforms of religious 
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faith—nay, tradition tells us, that they knocked beer barrels in 
the head for ‘working’ on Sunday, and that young gallants 
were fined for looking at the pretty ladies in church. Do the 
working-men propose to revive these good old customs? 

One of the grievances of these gentlemen is as follows. 

‘ Not only our property, but freedom and life itself, are now at the mercy of laws 
which the people never made, which none of us understand, and which are interpre- 
ted only by men whose opinions are in the market for the highest bidder.’ 

This is said in a country where the laws are the simplest in 
the world, and the courts the most incorruptible; where the 
representatives of the people are the legislators, and the people 
themselves the jurors. ‘There is scarcely a judge in the whole 
United States, whose opinion could be biassed by money. These 
working-men are curious geniuses. They are dreadfully afraid 
of the influence of money. We eon it any of them would 
agree to be rich. 

‘In our cities, nearly all the real estate, as well as other property, is in the hands 
of afew. ‘The laborious mechanic seldom rests beneath his own roof.’ 


This is an old story. In the ancient republics, parties were 
often formed of the idle, the profligate and the discontented, 
who clamored for an equal division of property, and sought to 


revel upon the spoils of the industrious and provident. The sans 
culottes of France held the same tenets; and Shakspeare has 
put similar language into the mouths of the followers of Jack 
Cade. Throughout this Address, we find the same tone of dis- 
content against the unequal distribution of fortune; and it is 
the most remarkable feature of this document, that such senti- 
ments should be held by precisely that class of people who reap 
the greatest benefits from this state of things. If a careful 
inquiry be instituted into the pare: tage and early history of 
those who hold property, offices and posts of distinction and 
influence in the United States, it will be found that a large 
majority of them have risen from the ranks of poverty and 
labor. They belong strictly to that ‘ working class, a part of 
whom now arrogate to their order all the industry and useful- 
ness) Washington was the son of a farmer, and built up both 
his fortune and his fame by his own exertions; Franklin was a 
printer; Roger Sherman, a shoemaker; Governor Huntingdon, 
a ploughboy; Rush, the orphan son of a farmer, and reared by 
an indigent, widowed mother; Simon Snyder, a tanner. Mon- 
roe, Crawford, Clay, Jackson, Van Buren, Wirt, Calhoun, Web- 
ster, were all the sons of poor and laborious parents, and have 
all risen to the highest stations, and some of them acquired 
wealth, by their own talents and industry; and if we look at 
the men of immense fortune—the Stephen Girards of our 
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country —we shall find that almost all of them have risen from 
extreme indigence, by rigid economy and close attention to 
business. It is an undeniable truth, that hard work, temper- 
ance and prudence, lead almost invariably to pecuniary inde- 
pendence; and the proposition, stated in this Address, that ‘the | 
laborious mechanic seldom rests beneath his own roof,’ is only 
im part true; and when true, may be explained by the fact, that 
when such men acquire the possession of ‘ roofs’ of their own, 
they cease to be laborious mechanics. Having acquired com- 
petency, they abandon hard work, leaving the places which 
they filled, open to others, and withdrawing from competition 
with their less fortunate fellow-laborers. 

In the letter which accompanies this Address, we are told, 
that*some of our citizens— by no means the most industrious or 
deserving—live at an expense that would support at least fifty 
families comfortably, and live in idleness; others labor incessant- 
ly, and are miserably clothed, fed and lodged; and these evils 
are mainly attributed to banks and other incorporations, which 
enable men to invest their money and live on the interest. Let 
us examine this idea. A mechanic, by years of judicious labor 
and severe economy, amasses the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and weary of incessant toil, chooses, as he certainly has a 
right to do, to enjoy, in idleness, the fruits of his industry. He 
finds that he can get six per cent. for his money, and being sat- 
isfied with an income of twelve hundred dollars a year, invests 
it in stock which will produce that sum. By retiring from 
business, he leaves his place to be occupied, and his customers 
to be supplied by other mechanics, and thus far the trade is 
benefited. He now lives in idleness. But let it be remem- 
bered, that he cannot eat his money, nor make clothes of his 
bank-notes; his income is expended in supporting his family — 
he becomes a consumer to that amount, and to that precise 
amount gives his support to the farmers and mechanics who 
supply his wants. ‘Thus a rival and competitor, is converted 
into a patron. In the mean while, his twenty thousand dollars 
is loaned to men engaged in active business, who make their 
ten or twenty per cent. out of that for which he gets but 
six. If this man is not industrious, he is the cause of in- 
dustry in others, by furnishing to one, capital, and to another, 
employment. But we deny that such men live idly. Those 
who have accumulated wealth by active labor, usually find idle- 
ness not an enjoyment, but a burthen, and are apt to spend their 
leisure in useful employment. They engage in schemes of 
benevolence and public spirit, and are found to be the most 
practical and energetic of those who gratuitously serve their 
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country, as the managers of public charities, and plans for in- 
ternal improvement. As to the luxurious wealthy, ‘who live at 
an expense that would sup port fifty families,’ it is mere nonsense 
to inveigh againstthem. ‘They are few in number; their folly 
ends briefly in their own bi inkrupte: y,and the ruin of their chil- 
dren; while the immense sums which they squander, support 
the laborer, and give activity to the industry of the country. 
We are not the apologists of such men, but free ly admit, that 
extravagance, in any shape, is injurious to the morals of socie ty. 
But the objection does not come with a good grace from the 
present objectors. Articles of luxury always cost more, in pro- 
portion to the labor expended in producing them, than the 
necessaries of life; the luxurious wealthy are, therefore, the 
best customers of the laborer, because they pay higher priges 
for the same amount of labor than others, and give employ to a 
greater number of hands. They are the largest and most ex- 
travagant consumers; and those who exert all their inge nuity to 
pamper their extravagance, and grow rich upon their ruin, 
should be the last to condemn the instruments of their own 















prosperity. 

The truth of the whole matter is, that this question, like all 
other party questions, is a contest between the ins and outs. 
Political men, out of power, inveigh in good set terms, against 
the corruption of office-holders, but are very ready to take their 
places, and practice their conduct. So the poor are shocked 
at the vices of the rich, the idleness of the learned, and the 
effeminacy of those who live by their wits—yet spend their 
lives in arduous and often successful endeay ors, to obtain for 
themselves and their children, the very advantages which they 
envy and revile in others. 
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TO MY F, 





COUSIN 5&. 





You ask me, do you, what is sport? 

It is to wake at four, and frown: 
'To think your waistcoat very short, 
And find you’ve got it upside down. 













It is to wade through dewy grass; 
To stick in honey-pots* of mire; 
To see a dozen plover pass — 
To snap—and snap—and still miss fire 















* Honey-pot, a deep and semi-invisible mudhole, of a honey or mush-like consis- 
tency, very fatal to young sportsmen, 
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Itis with cold to shake and shiiver; 

‘To quarrel with yourself and luck; 
To lay half frozen by the river, 

‘To cock, and fire—and miss a duck. 


It is to stumble over stumps; 
To step into a dozen ditches; 
To get a multitude of bumps, 
And spoil a multitude of breeches. 


And when you wander home at last, 
And think your troubles all are past, 
You find that dinner was at One— 
That you were not expected ; 
And so the fowl is overdone, 
‘The apple-pie neglected. 


And then you have the blush of shame; 
The questions how ? and where? and when 
You killed? and where you put your game ? 
And guesses when you'll go again. 


Ah! think not, dream not, coz, of sport; 
I’m sure you cannot go it. 
I have a ream of paper bought, 
And dubbed myself a poet; 
And would you starve to win a name, 
My loving cousin, do the same. 





OLD ROSY POSY. 


A SCHOOLBOY RECOLLECTION. 


Have you ever been in the valley of the Connecticut? If 
not, you have missed a pleasant path in your travels; and let 
me, as a friend, advise you, if you ever go East again in the 
summer season, to eschew the heat of the cities, the crowd of 
the springs, and with a light heart and plain suit of homespun, 
to stroll, at leisure, along the bank of the great river of New 
England. You will not find the richness of the South, nor the 
immensity of the West, in that quiet region; but as you loiter 
in the shade of the queenly elms, or climbing the hill-side, look 
down upon the mingled green and gold of the meadows—the 
blue river creeping lazily through the midst, and see beyond 
them, the spire of some village church peeping over the trees, 
with a neighborly chimney or two, and in the distance the dim 
and misty mountains,—the whole reposing in such a millennium- 
like stillness, you will feel that there is other and better beauty 
in the world, than that of Castle Garden, or the piazza of Con- 
gress Hall. 

In one of the little villages that vegetate upon the banks of 
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this peaceful stream, I lived—some ten years since—a well- 
whipped schoolboy. 1 knew, in common with all my fellows, 
every apple, pear and plum-tree, in the township; and as long 
as we had thus much geography, we cared but little whether 
pete were on the Caspian sea or the Baltic. Now, of ail 
the orchards within our jurisdiction, there was none so excel- 
lent as that of an ancient negro, familiarly known as old Rosy 
Posy. Not a man in the parish could show such magnificent 
greenings, such luscious pippins, such party-colored and mam- 
moth Baldwins; and as for pears, you might go for ten miles 
round, and not find such a St. Michael’s as the one that stood 
just beyond Rosy’s smoke-house, at the corner of the onion-bed; 
I remember the flavor of its fruit to this day. But all these 
riches were sacred in our eyes; not the veriest thief of us all, 
would have robbed that old negro. We would peep, at times, 
over the fence, and catch a nose-full of fragrance —but the 
omnipotence of shame prevented all invasion into that respect- 
ed domain. For the industry, kindness and entertaining 
stories of the old man, had procured for him universal respect 
and esteem. He was born in St. Domingo, aslave. His mas- 
ter, a true West Indian, with a heart as hard as twenty years 
tanning of the inner man with rum and pepper could make it, 
ordained Rosy to be his body-servant; to brush off the flies and 
serve as a conducting rod to convey his anger safely to the earth. 
Rosy’s youth soon passed, between blows and caresses, smiles 
and tears; and manhood found him in the same routine. At last 
came the insurrection of "91. Monsieur Le Brute laughed the 
idea of negro supremacy to scorn, and would take no steps to 
secure his ‘property, nor even his person. Nearer and nearer 
came the horrors of rebellion; messenger followed messenger, 
begging for assistance—they begged in vain. Day mellowed 
into evening, and evening into night— 





‘Anc d such a night! Oh rum, 
And blood, and plunder! ye are wondrous strong.’ 

The planter watched the strange clouds that drove from the 
southeast at sunset, and muttered oaths of fearful retribution; 
and as darkness settled down, the glare of the fires became vis- 
ible, as the insurgents lit up pile after pile of the dried cane, 
which is used to feed the furnaces. Now the flame would shoot 
up in one single unbroken spire—and then would sink, and 
wave to and fro, as it were banners waving in triumph. 

The horses and mules that had been loosed,*came hurrying 
by in droves; at times, one would stop, and with head erect, 
and wide-stretched nostrils, and trembling limbs, would gaze 
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back for a moment at the strange scene, and then dart away 
again with new speed. ‘The roar of the ocean upon the beach 
below, seemed deeper than usual, and the scream of the 
seabirds louder. ‘There was 4 vessel just visible far off in the 
horizon, and in the bay below, the ‘planter’s little schooner 
rocked quietly at her anchor. | To that schooner, he found, at 
last, that he must retreat; and Rosy and two overseers went 
with him. They put off to reach, if possible, the vessel they 
had seen in the distance. They succeeded; but not before 
the torch had done its work with the planter’s house, and the 
accumulated wealth of fifty years, was lost amid a heap of 
ashes. 

The vessel they reached was bound to Charleston, and to 
that port, accordingly, they went. The first act of the chris- 
tian roaster, after getting on board, had been to sell the slave 
that had stood by him to the;last, and remained with him, 
rather than join his triumphant fellows—to sell this simple, 
faithful follower, to the captain. When Rosy was made ac- 
quainted with this bargain, he, turned the matter over in his 
mind, and determined to run away; for, upon his ethical creed, 
though he was bound to stick to his natural master through all 
trials, and under any treatment, he owed no allegiance to a 
stranger. He made the trial, and escaped insafety. If I were 
to follow the varying fortunes pf my black friend, during the 
next twenty years, I should bejforced to write the usual two 
duodecimo volumes, as he, in that time, wandered over most of 
the world — tried many lives antl many lands— 

‘*Mid cliffs of ice, *mid buming#sands did stray ; 
Sighed, laughed, sailed, roamed, fought, bled, and ran away.’ 


At length the time had come, he theught, to give up adven- 
ture; and so taking his wife and household gods, who had 
hitherto lived in Boston, he emigrated to the valley of the 
Connecticut. There was something in the eternal Sabbath 
that seemed to reign there, trvly refreshing, after the hum of 
business, and the roar of the oceanjand the passionate voice of 
man —refreshing even to a negro; for, say what they will of 
the race, some individual negroes are clearly human beings. 

The chief instinct of Rosy, ag it developed itself in his new 
situation, was cleanliness. No cottage was so neat, within and 
without; no garden so well weeded. On Sunday, as he walked 
with innate dignity along the main street of the village, to 
church, his helpmate by his side; and his unnumbered offspring 
two and two behind, the stranger would stop to muse upon the 
unequalled tidiness of the blue coat, the well-brushed hat; the 
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unruffled calico of the wife, and the spotless white of the dimity 
frock, that served as a foil to the jet black of the unequalled 
Lizzy —unequalled in plumcake and spruce-beer. It was a 
sight to rejoice the heart of the true philanthropist. There 
was, perhaps, a little vanity in the long steel chain, and big 
brass seal; and it may be,a little weakness might be argued from 
the prominent place that was given to the gilt and double-gilt 
edition of Watts’ Psalms. But he that could stop to laugh at 
these things, while he might admire the independence, the true 
humility, and, at the same time, the self-respect that shone in 
every countenance, and impressed every footfall, from that of 
the father and leader, down to that of the little pee-wee fellow 
who strode along with open mouth and big rolling eye, instinct 
with wonder—should forfeit the name of humanity. 
But would you see Rosy in his true glory, go to the tavern of 
a winter evening. There he sat upon a high stool, his horny 
palms spread out toward the fire, his wrinkled physiognomy lit 
up with mirth and roguery combined, pouring forth the fruits of 
his experience, with a most voluble tongue, to the circle of 
awe-struck listeners. His tales were ever of the same mate- 
rial; he talked 
‘Of battles, sieges, fortunes, 

He had passed. Of most disastrous chances; 

Of moving accidents by flood and field; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i? th’ imminent deadly breach; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery. Of deserts wild; 

Of quarries, rocks and hills, whose head 

And of the cannibals that each other eat; 

The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders.’ 


s touch heaven. 


And still, though ever the same, his stories, like the forms of 
the magical kaleidoscope, were ever changing —ever enchant- 
ing. Indeed Rosy’s great fault was too slight a respect for 
truth, in historical narrative. His ambition, like Napoleon’s, 
was to astonish and dazzle by unexpected combinations; and 
well did he succeed; for as he talked, the woodman forgot that 
the snow was deepening every moment, and he a good hi lf- 
mile to go with his load too; and the cooper neglected his wife’s 

caution; the printer his cold; and the carpenter his lame foot. 
What cared they for the winter and its agg ge, were sail- 
ing with Rosy by some tropical island, in sight of the pine- 
apple and the orange; or quaking with him in expectation of 
the engagement; or shouting with him in victory, amid the 
smoke of cannon, upon the deck slippery with human blood. 
Even Mrs. Mellon, our landlady, though she had watched the 
phases of that countenance and those tales, for years, would 
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listen more and more earnestly, as the plot developed — drop- 
ping stitch after stitch, as gun followed gun, and shout answered 
to shout, until the hands ceased their mechanical motion, and 
the whole Mellon became centred in the eye and ear. 

Or go out with Rosy at midsujmmer—take your angle and go 
out with him to the river-side.) Watch the knowing gravity 
with which he skims his minnow over the water weeds, for the 
shark-like pickerel—note the sharp tone of his ‘ boderation!’ 
as the rascal bears off the bait with a thought-like dart, and 
leaves the hook in naked deformity; and note too, the broad 
grin and low ‘ha! ha!’ of triumph, as the slimy and shovel-nosed 
monster is drawn a victim tothe shore. Or sit quietly with the 
old man, under the shadow of the alder-bushes, where the 
stream rushes and leaps along, scooping out here and there a 
deep hole by the root of the overhanging buttonwood,* in 
which the eddies love to play—-sit there with him, and he will 
teach you the pleasant art by which to take the spotted trout. 
Or, of a clear winter day, he will take you down to the meadow 
lands, and show you how to set ‘your trap for the musquash, the 
little beaver of New England. !Or, would you capture a wood- 
chuck, or ensnare a partridge oj two, or catch a flying squirrel 
for your city friends—go to Rosy; he will do any thing of the 
kind for you. But what do Lisay? he dil/—no, I mean he 
would; but he is gone now, poor man. 

For two years, lL lived in admjration of the old negro’s indus- 
try, sobriety and intelligence for two years, I knew him as a 
man that owed no debts, and iasked no favors; his rent was 
always paid on the quarter-day, and he had not a bill in the 
village. Was a shingle started‘in the roof—Rosy was a car- 
penter, and needed nothing but a nail or two; did the brick 
backlog of his kitchen get beat and burnt to pieces— Rosy 

was a mason, and all was put to rights again. . At last, the 
time drew nigh, when I should leave this pleasant place; 
and though tiere was a dash of fear with my hope, yet hope 
to a boy is instinctive, and could not but prevail. 

Just before the vacation, Rosy’s eldest daughter, Miss Lizzy, 
was married to Sam Tash, a black servant of Dr. Ritton’s, and 
we were all invited to the wedding supper. 

Such a roasting of turkies as there was that night! sucha 


baking of pumpkin- -pies! such oceans of pandowdy,t with here 


: andthere a transve erse layer of crust! such outpourings of cider 





* Or sycamore ; it is called buttonw ood in New England. 


+ Or apple-slump; a mysterious dish ofi Yankee land, apparently made in imita- 
tion of the chaotic state of the world, after the outer crust thereof had been broken 
up, and the waters covered the face of nature, 
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and beer, with a bottle or two of Rosy’s own currant-wine, that 
might have tempted an emperor! In one corner were gathered 
the little Posies, grinning and giggling to the top of their 
bent. In the other, stood the bride and her groom,—she in 
spotless white, with a blue ribbon about her waist; and he in 
his new blue with yellow buttons, his starched and ‘sublime- fig- 
ured muslin cravat, and pumps in which unnumbered faces 
smiled, and over which forms were ever flitting. Rosy himself 
stood by the door; his wife sat in quiet and dignified felicity by 
the great fireplace. Kitchen, and dining-hall, and ball-room, 
were that night synonymous. We eat, we drank, we laughed, 
we shouted, we listened to a tale, from the old hero, fresh from 
the mint, and revelled in pleasures, sensual and intellectual. 
At last, the eldest of us called for a toast, from Rosy. The old 
man smiled and shook his head, and shook his head and smiled, 

in vain; we would have it. ‘Silence, shouted Bill Ward; and 
in an instant all was hushed. *¢ Fill your glasses; they were 
filled. * Well, said Rosy, ‘if I mus,I mus; dat’s all. Here, den’ 
—and the old man hesitated; there was no sound; but for the 
roar of the fire up the broad chimney, it seemed as though you 
might have heard a butterfly breathe,—‘here den—to the 
slave- trader; he hab de ’scuse of a color, but he hab not de 
color of a’scuse.’ The rafters trembled with the shout that 
followed Rosy’s toast; we drank it to the dregs. I can see the 
old man’s placid face now, as he sank back fairly overcome with 
his exertion, and tickled beyond measure with its success. 

To the supper succeeded a dance; and Rosy, who was une- 
qualled on the fiddle, played for us till we could scarce move 
to the tune. It was ten o’clock; one by one, we dropped off, 
with a shake of the hand with the old, and a bow to the new 
couple. * Long time I ’member dis,’ said Rosy to me, as I was 
going; *I tink dis night mos make de gray hair black again.’ 
I bade the old man good-bye, with an unfeigned hope for his 
happiness. 

But time is no respecter of persons, and even the memory of 
that night could not make ‘de gray hair black again;’ and 
when,a 1 few years after, I returned to the home of my boyhood, 
and wandered up the green lane that led to the oak grove, 
where we used to plait crowns for May-day, I found the old 
cottage still there, with its unperspective sign of cake and beer; 
but the letters were dim and weather- beate n; and there was 
a brick or two gone from the chimney-top, and weeds were 
growing up high in the garden paths. I knew all could not be 
right, and so I stepped in to see the goodwife, and take a glass 
of her spruce. All was as of old, save that the nets and fishing 
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oles were gone from their former stand, and the picture of 

General Washington, at the end of the room, was covered with 
crape. It was as I suspected; the old man was dead. I 
walked down to the graveyard and hunted up his grave; it 
stood in a corner apart from those of his whiter brethren. 
There was a slatestone at the head of the mound, and round 
it, the grass had grown up thick and tall. I bent down and put 
it aside to read the inscription, and as I did so, I think a tear 
trickled down my cheek. His epitaph was as simple as had 
been his character. It was a single line of the poet’s— 


* An honest man’s the noblest work of God.? 


TO A FLOWER. 


ad 
Farr flower, I would not rashly tread 
Into the dust, thine humble head; 
I would not, with tyrannic power, 
Rob thine existence of an hour; 
Though that existence unto me, 
Is wrapt in total mystery. 
‘Thou hast no tongue nor power to tell 
‘The secret so inscrutable 
‘To human eye, 
Why °tis thou art; we know full well, 
That in a little while, thy bell 
Will droop and die; 
And more than that we cannot know, 
Of countless beings here below, 
"I'he compass is of such extent, 
In nature’s mystic instrument, 
‘The whole, man may not see; 
And for that reason he should prize 
The meanest thing, nor aught despise, 
However low it be; 
For though to him, unheard its tone, 
Still there is an almighty One, 
Who, from the daisy and the sun, 
Alike wakes melody. 
That hand which spread the heaven around, 
Without a limit or a bound, 
And placed in its pure depths profound, 
The myriad orbs of night, 
Uprear’d thy petals from the ground, 
And op’d them to the light. 
The very voice which bad earth speed 
Upon her way unweariedly, 
Hath called the sunbeam at thy need, 
And bade the dew-drop water thee. 
For ’tis the same pervading soul, 
That through the universe is met, 
Ruling alike the all-perfect whole, 
And every part and eyery germ. 
Ah! did not man that truth forget, 
He would not tread upon the worm, 
Nor spurn the reptile for his form, 
Nor crush the humble violet. 
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POLITICS, 


I nap long been a student of politics in the abstract. I had 
read the works of the wise, from Plato to Jeremy Bentham. | 
had marked, with care, the growth of the English constitution. 
I had traced, step by step, the progress of that great science — 
the science of legislation—from the feudal ages to our own 
illumined century. I had long mused with wor der and de tight, 
over the principkes and proportions of the government of my 
own land—and often had I thanked God, that he had given 
me to live in sucha land. I had acquired a good idea of po- 
litical economy, also; had pondered the work of Smith, and 
weighed the peculiar doctrines of Ricardo, Say, Malthus and 
McCulloch. But while busied in gathering this theoretical 
knowledge, I had almost entirely ne A. ‘cted passing events and 
prevalent opinions. Shut up in my study, I heard little of the 
wordy tempest that was raging abroad. Ne wspapers I seldom 
read; and when I did, I skip pe ‘<d the politic s» Nothing can be 
more uninteresting, than the cavils of a partizan, to one that 
neither knows nor cares wherefore he so frets himself. I knew, 
of course, that Jackson and Clay were contending for the presi- 
dency; I knew that the first had been a brave and successful 
soldier; and the last, a bold and successful politician —so much 
was matter of history. ‘That a soldier should be rewarded for 
his patriotism and good services, by a civil oflice, was, I thought, 
wrong. The object of law and government, I had learned to 
think, was this — the securing and forw: ding of the happiness 
and improvement of the people governed; and the lawgiver, 
and he that executes the laws, and every one that has an influ- 
ence over them, should be capable of understanding the true 
happiness of the community, and the true way of securing that 
happiness. In this view of the case, the legislator should be 
chosen solely with an eye to his capability of making good 
laws; the executive, sole ‘ly with an eye to his power and known 
desire of executing those laws in their true spirit. To bestow 
any oflice of responsibility, as a reward, I conceived to be dan- 
gerous, and subversive of the first principles of our government; 


for if the people reward services done them, by the highest 


office in their gift, can they look that individuals having power 
to bestow office, will not regard those that have done them ser- 
vice, rather than those that are fitted to serve the public? And 
to bestow a civil office as a reward for military services, was, to 
my thinking, to go back to the principles_and ways of the dark 
ages. However, of General Jackson I knew nothing, and he 
might be, like Washington, great in the cabinet as in the field. 
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I stood, consequently, in relation to the presidential question, 
perfectly neutral; and with regard to all the other questions of 
the hour, perfectly ignorant. 

To do away this ignorance; to come to some understanding 
of the te mper and character of the people; to observe the op- 
erations of the republican system—lI thought would be but 
proper, before entering into public life; and as a first step, I 
determined to go through the great democratic state of Ken- 
lucky, at the time of the presidential election, and thus have 
a view of the enlightened yeomanry of our country, when in- 
terested and excited in the exercise of their sovereign power. 

It was upon a damp and uncomfortable morning, that I got 
into the stage for Lexington. ‘There were two passengers, but 
I could not discover their features in the misty twilight; and as 
conversation— beyond a growl at the delay of the ferry-boat, 
or the sleepiness of some postmaster by the wayside, or the 
weakness of the horse gears—is out of the question before 
breakfast, 1 thought my best Way was, to wrap myself in my 
cloak, and con over my plans, and hopes, and intentions, and, 
if possible, go to sleep. I slept accordingly. At the proper 
hour and place, we stopped, snatched a hasty breakfast, and 
again resumed our seats. 

I had observed that one of my companions, a man with a 
very high shirt collar, to which but little starch had been used, 
and a broad-brimmed white hat, had appeared a good deal agi- 
tated during breakfast, and eyed me continually, both there and 
in the stage, looking as though he longed to say something to 
me, but was uncertain whether I was the right person or no; 
all which attention puzzled me not a little, as I was not aware 
that I had ever seen him before. Not a word, however, was 
addressed to me during the first stage after breakfast. The two 
gentlemen on the back seat exchanged a few pithy observa- 
tions on the weather, the roads, and the harvest; but my oppo- 
site friend was evidently too full of something to take any 
interest in general matters, until that something was off his 
mind. When we stopped to change horses, 1 jumped out and 
walked into the bar-room to warm my toes; my friend of the 
high collar followed me. I drew up a chair to the fire—he 
drew up one likewise. I expected now to be addressed. He 
poked the backstick and kicked the forestick, and looked round 
atme. ‘It is cool, sir” said he. ‘It is so, indeed, sir,’ said I. 
He gave another kick—lJooked round again; the words were 
upon his lips, but he seemed unable to give them utterance; and 
clenching his teeth, he started up, walked to the window, and 
poured a glass of whiskey from the decanter standing there. 
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There was a pause; he took a turn up the room, hesitated 
moment, and then walking straight up to me, with his hands in 


* 


his breeches pockets, ‘Siry said he, ‘do you vol for Jac kson? 
‘] do not, sir.’ said ]. He took another turn; when he came 
back, his brow was clearer, and one hand half extended: * You 
LO then, of course, for ( lay.’ : Indeed, 1 do not, sir, said I, 
He bit his lip, and plunged his hands again into those unknown 
depths. ‘Do you vote for Wirt, sir?’ said he, with a low voice, 
like the muttering of far off thunder. * No, was still my an- 
swer. His eyes opened in amazement, and it almost seemed to 
me, horror. * Then who, sir, in the name of all that’s strange 
do you vote for?’ ‘NSiry said I, ‘lam not a voter. Sucha 
cati astrophe was wholly unexpected. Ie stared at me a minute, 
and then went for advice to the whiske y-bottle. * But, sir,’ said 
he, returning to the charge, ‘you have preferences?’ * Not in 
the least.’ *No preferences?’ * None whatever. ‘Do you 
not think Jackson a despot?’ ‘No.’ * Nor Clay an aristocrat?’ 
‘No. ‘Nor Wirt a renegade and a hypocrite?’ * Not I.’ 
‘Do you belong to no party?’ ‘None.’ *Do you follow no 
leader?’ ‘None.’ *Then what—for the love of mercy, tell 
me—what do you belong to?’ *To the American people.’ 
‘And what do you wish and pray for?” ‘Por the happiness of 
my fellow-citizens, and my fellow-men.’ 

We were ten miles be ‘yond that place before another word 
wasexchanged. My friend had evidently got hold of a strange 
idea, and he knew not what to think it—whether flesh, fish or 
fowl. At last, he renewed the conversation. ‘1 am not, said 
he, ‘a partizan; but I cannot comprehend your indiflerence.’ 
‘IT am not indifferent,’ said I—‘ far from it; if 1 knew who 
would best forward the interests of my country, that man I 
would follow; but I am ignorant.’ He bade me read the 
papers; he referred me to documents, to speeches innumerable ; 
he became eloquent in opposition to General Jackson. His 
gray eye gleamed with double intelligence, his broad, freckled 
face seemed ins pired, as he demonstrated that the ays sident 
was opposed to the cons stitution, and meant to destroy it; that 
his party were the vilest of the land—the mob, hs py ypulace, 
the anarchists; that his measures aimed at making the execu- 
tive supreme; that if he remained in the chair, it would be to 
make that chair a throne; to set the north against the south; 
the poor against the rich; the ignorant against the educated; 
to divide the Union into sections, the sections into parties; fo 
unbind the faggot, and separate stick from stick; and then, amid 
the storm, and the struggle, and the consternation, to seize upon 
supremacy, and fashion the republican wand into a despotic 
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sceptre. I listened in wonder and alarm; my former shadow of a 
prejudice against the General, became substance, and I arrived 
at Georgetown a Clay-man. But fate had determined that I 
should not long remain so. I was put into a room at the hotel, 
where I found a small man of about five feet five inches, in a 
blue coat and velvet collar, busily employed with an immense 
pile of papers. I was myself somewhat excited and agitated 
with the thought of what dangers my country had to go through, 
and wondered that they had never occurred to me before; and 
so instead of going to bed, I began to walk up and down the 
room. My companion, like most small men, was talkative, and 
pushing his spectacles up on his forehead, he rubbed his eyes, 
and yawningly observed, that it was hard ‘work—hard work — 
and very few thanks given after all. My mind was of course 
full of Jackson’s usurpation, of which I longed for undoubted 
proofs; and when I heard this observation of my chum’s, and 
noted the pile of written documents before him, I came at once, 
without any tedious intermediate steps, to the conclusion, that 
this was a patriot who had collected the very proofs I longed 
for; and with a look and emphasis that must have spoken vol- 
umes, I exclaimed, ‘Satisfy me, sir, that Jackson is a tyrant, 
and you are my friend forever!’ The man recoiled five feet 
from me; his spectacles fell from von narrow brow,and falling, 
caught upon the end of his long nose; and ghastly seemed his 
small quick eyes, as they flashed wed me over the silver rims. 
‘A tyrant!’ he ; shouted ; ‘sir, he’s his country’s savior.’ * He’s an 
usurper,’ said I.‘ He’s the champion of liberty, said he. ‘He 
will crush our liberties to the dust, I exclaimed. ‘ He will build 
them up to heaven,’ he answered; and so we might have con- 
tinued, asserting and counter-asserting, all night, had not some 
gesture of mine upset all the little man’s papers. ‘There,’ said 
he, stooping to pick them up, ‘are proofs, sir, irrefragible proofs, 
of General Jackson’s unspetted patriotism.’ Let me be brief, for 
*tis too dull a subject, I well know, to expatiate upon; we spent 
hours in going over those papers. ‘They were conclusive — per- 
fectly uncontrovertible; they showed the president to be in truth 
immaculate, and proved Harry Clay to be aiming at supreme 
power, by the vilest means and most despicable chicanery. The 
informed me that the United States Bi ink, which I had i igno- 
rantly looked upon as a commercial institution, was, in fact, an 
immense political engine. I will not go into detail. Suffice it 
to say, that I became a Jackson-man in toto. It was a glorious 
discovery I had made, but it cost me a night’s rest. The dream 
in which I had so long lay, was broken; "y saw, with horror, my 
native land, the home of freedom, the hope of the world, a 
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field of contention, where envy, jealousy and calumny walked 
unmasked, and the highest bidder was the best man. | paced to 
and fro,all the night long. I determined, at one time, to return 
home; at another, to plunge into the vortex, and save my Ccoun- 
try from ruin. Hope, a: ruled me by turns. At 
length morning came; it found me weary and haggard. I had 
concluded to go on to ‘Lexington, who took my seat in the stage. 
There was one passenger,—dark, stern and silent. My mind 
was full and would overilow; and what was the consequence? 
The dark man was an antimason; two hours were ample time 
to brush away the cobwebs that had been woven about my 
brain. saw now with other eyes; I saw Clay and Jackson 
alike aiming at undue influence. I saw a secret brotherhood 
undermining the very corner-stone of all our institutions. 
‘Crush masonry,’ said the dark man, ‘and you crush intrigue 
and bribery, come under what name it will. Smite the root, 
the hidden root, and the trunk will need no blazing, and the 
branch will rot of itself.’ I landed at Postlewaite’s an anti- 
mason. My health has never been very good, and the anxiety 
and excitement of the last two days, was too much for me. I 
lost my appetite and my spirits, and my strength began to f iil. 
And still I heard the hum of politics all about me. At first, each 
argument had appeared to me perfect; but now, that I thought 
of the matter, and considered that each had seemed true, and 
only one could de true, I was more perplexed than ever. 

The result of it all, was, I had a fever. Politics were 
forbidden in my presence, however, and, in time, I recovered. 
The election was then over—the mental epidemic had sub- 
sided, and I determined to make the best of my way home. 
There was a French gentleman in the coach, polite and kind, 
as all French gentlemen are, but who looked excessively tright- 
ened. If politics were mentioned, he moved convulsively; and 
once, when I observed, in spe: aking of the soils, that the countr ) 
in that neighborhood appeare ‘d to be all clay, he shrunk from me 
in evident al um. I felt for the poor man; and upon the first 
opening, asked him the cause of his fears. ‘*Sare, said he, ‘| 
come to dmerique to see von grande nation enjoy de Liberte. I 
look for find all broder, all vise. In my imagination, I see von 
people dat vork to make de whole happy; dat chose de vise 
men and de good men for ruler, and in de choice, act togeder 
like de friend. Mais, parbleu! I find de same fight of dose in 
de power, and dose out of de power. ] find de bribe. de quar- 
rel, de hard word. I] £0 to de hote l. and, ma fot, dey say, ha! 
you Jaqueson or Clay? I get in de stage, and dey say ‘gain, you 
sare, you Jaqueson or Clay? Every where dey vorry me to prece. 
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Ah, Monsieur! you have von grande countrie, you have de people 
avec be aucoup de force, but vid all de liberte', 1 see much dat vould 
make me miserable. 1 shall go back to France, sare; dere we 
have von revolution, and all is still again; here, it seems to me, 
revolution all de time. I shall go back to France, sare, lout a 
res.’ 1 wondered not a whit, at the poor man’s disgust. I 
threw to the wind, all ideas of publicity in a political way. I 
took to other studies, other hopes, and look forward now to other 
prospects. National perfection 1 no longer consider attainable, 
nor desirable even. The love of political eminence seems as 
strange to me — politics being what they are—as the love of the 
sea and the ship seems strange to the landsman, who has been 
just far enough to feel the nausea and misery of the rocking 
clement, and whose hands have caught a flavor of tar from some 
rope by which he steadied himself. I have ang prayed for 
‘those that go down in ships upon the great waters; I have now 
added a petition for those that are tossed on the sea of politics; 
for they are hourly nigh to a worse shipwreck than can ever befal 
the honest mariner— the shipwreck of good faith. 





WOMAN. 
A RHAPSODY. 

‘Tfow noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and moving, how express 
and admirable! in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how like a god! the 
beauty of the world! the paragon of animals !? Hamilct. 

Woman! what a subject! I feel like a new comer upon the 
edge of a prairie; not that my theme is as flat, but as scary. 
and as beautiful; and I know not where to rest. Woman! what 
shall I say of her? shall I discuss her abstract nature? shall J 
dwell upon her mind, which knows, as by instinct, that which 
the bard and sage toil and study and delve for? shall I lay bare 
to you the sources of that strange omnipotence, which brings 
down the conqueror, calms the stormy soul, and forces the blood- 
thirsty monarch of the wild to kneel and worship? Shall 1 bid 
you mark that Casar and Napoleon but wielded the sceptre over 
that which is earthly in man; that Newton and Locke were 
lords only of the realm of mind—of intellect; while woman 
reigns supreme over that spiritual nature, to which the body 
and the intellect, with all their varied powers, are but servants? 
Power is sweet to us; we are all striving for it. The merchant 


joys in the power which enables him to g gather into his coffers 


the riches of the earth; he layeth his plans; he numbereth up 
his numbers; he sendeth abroad his ships, and they bring unto 
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him the silks, and the spices, and the precious gems of the East; 
and he says in his soul, ‘Ah ha! lam strong; I have got me 
wealth; many seek for it, but they are weak and they cannot 
reach it; they are short-sighted and they cannot see it; ‘but Lam 
stronger and wiser than they; behold my abundance!’ The 
statesman rejoices in his might; he can wield the destiny of 
nations; he can bid thousands be free or fettered—lh: ippy or 
miserable; say, is he not strong? And what is the fame of the 
poet ?— the philosopher? what is all distinction? It is, in itself, 
nothing; it is valuable only as evidence; the result and the 
_ of power. The bard looks on to the end of a thousand 
years, and lo! his words are yet listened to, his inspiration yet 
et It upon, his power yet fe lt. But turn now, and look at the 
power of woman. Let us choose to us one that has never 
breathed in cities, nor listened to the mockery of adulation. 
She is a wife and a mother; occupied with the simple sameness 
of her duties, unknown, unnoticed, she goes on her straight and 
narrow path, with calm and unhesitating certainty. The bloom 
le “aves he iy che e k, the me ry light ho longe r shine s in her eve, 
the hand becomes feeble, the hair gray; and at length comes 
Death, but his coming is not unwelcome. Her race is ran— 
her work is done upon earth; and as the children and grand- 
children gather about her simple grave, they may weep, that 
she whose kinds ss always dried their tears, and woke them to 
good nature again with a kiss, or a pretty story, or a handful of 
sugar-plums—is gone; but their tears fall for themselves, not 
her. At first sight, you would think this good woman one of 
but little influence. But look again. Has she not moulded 
and influenced the immortal part of those around her? has she 
not bound them to her by a chain—a tie, stronger than fear or 
wonder—the chain of love?) The power of the poet may be 
felt a thousand—ay, ten thousand years; but when the race of 
man is extinct, and this fair world has passed from among cre- 
ated things, then, and through eternity, will the influence of that 
peasant woman be recognized, as readily as itis to-day. Should 
it not humble the pride of the worldling, and put to shame 
the impotence of earthly potentates! 

But I am wandering into the very centre of the prairie, 
without a guide, and in a twinkle, prob: ibly, I shall be fairly 
lost. Let me then go back to my starting point. 

Edmund Burke said, that the peculiar character of modern 
civilization was caused by the influence of woman. Some of 
my fellow-prosers would note this as a specimen of that great 
statesman’s almost supernatural sagacity; and they would do it 
for this good reason, that they had thought the same thing a 
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thousand times themselves. But to one that cannot, even in 
private, pretend to miraculous powers, there is no pleasure in 
ascribing them to another; and therefore, simply stating this 
influence as something in which many believe, and which Burke 
has agreed in ascribing to woman, I would ask, why woman 
has never found an historian? ‘Trusting, promatey, to the 
prophecy, that Rome should fall with the Collec ‘um, ‘and when 
Rome falls, the world, Gibbon pinned himself to the skirt 
of the eternal city; certain, thereby, to secure a mortal immor- 
tality. Even so, too, did Hume cling to the mantle of the queen 
of the ocean. Even so, has every historian done since time 
was. Egypt, India, and all the empires of the mysterious East, 
may have had their historians; if they had, the world has now 
forgotten them. 

When Thebes poured forth, through an hundred portals, her 
myriads to the battle, the bard would scarce have seemed a flat- 
terer, had he said, that the sun and moon would die, when the 
glory of that city departed. When the architect stood among 
the palaces of Palmyr i, and saw her streets filled with men, 
and heard the hum of life all around him, could he have dared 
to dream, that Tadmor the rich, the beaytiful, ‘the city of 
palms,’ would one day be Tadmor of the desert? And if they 
fell, why may not Rome fall, and stil) the world goon? It will. 
The time will come, beyond a doubt, when ‘Rome’ will be a 
strange name, and the works of Livy and Tacitus and Gibbon, 
will be among the worm-eaten rarities of the scholar’s closet. 
But he that writes the history of Woman, will be remembered, 
while memory is an attribute of our race. Others have made 
known to us the men that have deceived, triumphed over, and 
trampled upon their fellows; but the historian of Woman, will 
be the historian of his kind, and not of his kind’s tyrants. He 
will trace the growth of civilization, refinement, religion, and 
all that is good and beautiful. He will go back to the begin- 
ning, and show, that woman, from the first, has had the destiny 
of our race in her hands. It was Eve that cast us from paradise ; 
by the influence of the daughters of man, did that moral chaos 
come, from which, and from the consequences of which, Noah 
and his household alone were preserved. As to the confound- 
ing of tongues at the plain of Shinar, we have, it is true, no 
mention of woman as the cause of it, but we may reason upon 
the facts given, and upon certain well known lingual phenome- 
na, and what would be the conclusion? I need not say. He 
would go on, tracing the occasional influence of individual 
woman, and the universal influence of the sex. He would show 


why Chaldea and Egypt and Babylon fell; he would inform us 
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of the paralyzing influence which kept Greece, despite her 
beauty and genius, spiritually uncivilized. He would dwell 
long upon Rome; he would dwell yet longer upon the barba- 
rians that swept away that all-subduing power; step by step he 
would come down to the present day, and at eve ry step the plot 
would be more fully developed. He would show us the build- 
ing up of the new empire—that of woman; he would trace it 
to its acme; he would show how, like that of Rome, this new 
empire became corrupted; how chivalry declined; how female 
education but served to undermine true female influence. He 
would call with a warning voice upon the friends of peace, 
virtue, order and religion, to rally in defence of that power 
which is the best patron of every virtue. Who, or what 
made the world what it is? what omnipotence thawed the heart 
of man, chilled and indurated by the grossness and selfishness 
of a thousand years? 

*T was woman, with her quickening eye; 

Woman, that pure, that perfect being ; 

Woman, that cannot die; 


The last, best work of the All-seeing— 
Before whose face, sin, coward sin doth fly ; 


Woman, that spirit amid clay, 
That can to transport turn despair, 
And evil chide away. 
Fair though she be, more pure than fair; 
The herald of a brighter, better day. 
Twas she that bade the chains be riven, 
By Passion round our spirits wove ; 
And pointing us to heaven, 
By the omnipotence of love, 
Made us the sons of Peace, forgiving and forgiven! 


But that might is becoming weakness. Woman, leaving her 
true ground of supremacy, strives to rule by appealing to the 
eye and the ear, instead of the heart. And whatthen? Then 
comes a returning darkness, deeper than has yet been upon the 
earth. The fall of Rome was great, but the fall of the empire 
we live under, will be greater; and a few centuries hence, 
another, a mightier Gibbon must arise, to immortalize him- 
self by recording a mightier catastrophe. 

There is a sentence, by one of the schoolmen, on the female 
character, which I will quote, asa close. ‘The course of crea- 
tion was from the low, upperward; first clods, then plants, then 
animals, then man, and last of them all, woman. Now, as man 
is above the beast, even so is woman above man (in kind, not in 
degree). And as her natural place is higher, so too, will her 
fall be more great and grievous. If so be, she serve the godly 
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part of her nature,lo! an angel; if the mortal part thereof, lo! 
a fool; and if the vile and passionate part, behold! a demon.’ 
Ye that are cunning in human nature, said not the schoolman 
true? 





THE PARTED YEAR. 


Fanewr tw! farewell! Time’s youngest born! I hear a 
Thy knell upon the air, and see the bier s 
That bears thee blessingless unto thy tomb, 

At midnight hour, in midnight’s darkest gloom! 

Thy first sun rose upon a gladden’d world; 

Bright joy with ready hand thy flag unfurl’d, 

And flung its infant folds with azure light, 

Around the pinions of receding night! 

Thy radiant form the world rejoie’d to press, 

And youth and manhood join’d in the caress, 
But little thought thy youth and age would bring 

To love, and life, and hope, so deep a sting. 


Scarce were thy young and cheerful greetings cold, 
And vows of future love and friendship told, 
When broad Ohio burst her icy band, 

As if beneath a great magician’s wand, 

And bore along towards the boundless west, 

The shining girdle of her glassy breast. 

The gentle South, with warmth of other land, 
Came tripping onward with an open hand. 

Its roseate breath begemm’d each wood and hill, 
Each verdant mead, and shady dell, and rill,— 
Burst their cold shackles, and bade them arise, 
From Hyem’s thraldom to spring’s gayer skies. 
But with it came a full and murky cloud, 

That spread above the land—a reeking shroud! 

It pass’d not on, but low its danky form, 

Hung near the ground—sad presage of the storm! 
Earth seem’d a dungeon overhung with palls, 

And Nature pined beneath the gloomy walls! 

Fell here and there a heavy drop at length, 

As if the cloud was mov’d and wept its strength ; 
Then burst its gates and down the deluge pour’d, 
And far and near the angry torrents roar’d! 

Then rush’d each stream, by sudden rain o’erfill’d, 
On—on—to old Ohio’s shore! Earth thrill’d 
Beneath the dark, o’ercharg’d, destroying waste, 
That roll’d o’er town and wood with horrid haste ; 
For ne’er since first the white man gain’d the land, 
Had such a tide swept by Ohio’s strand! 

Day after day, still gath’ring, on it came, 

At morning’s dawn and fall of eve the same! 
Men stood aghast to meet so dire a scourge, 

And plung’d for life amid the foaming surge! 

The waters reck’d not of theirshrinking dread, 
But still beyond the river’s ancient bed, 

They fiercely press*d, with greedy mad’ning power, 
And drove the cotter forth at midnight hour, 

l'o seek amid th’ inhospitable wild, 

Some lonely shelter for his shivering child ! 
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And oft as back with fruitless hope he mov’d, 


The black w es came, to snatch the ‘d? 
] ICA Wa ‘ ® ) thal i ne ail He joved. 


His happy hut, where peace and rest abode, 
Was swe pt before the wild, the second * FLoop!? 


rr 
The pleasant yard, where {t betore the « oor, 


His flax-hair’d children gambol’d on the shore; 

His grains and stacks, the fruit of summer toil, 
With sweaty brow, —all—all — were now the spoil 
Of deep and warring currents, as they broke 

With fury o’er the land, that *wail’d their stroke !? 
But why repeat what each one knew and felt? 

W hy tell how bad men curs’d, and good ones knelt? 
Why of the thousands houseless, homeless cast, 
And fortuneless upon the world? Tis past! 

Let o’er it ‘Time’s oblivion be thrown, 

Aud Memory here her strength refuse to own! 

” - > > * 


Tum we a leaf of thy fast closing book; 
But still it wears a black forbidding look! 
Few rays of sunshine brighten up the past! 
Oh! may this year of sorrow be the last! 
Since, at its birth, each wish’d ‘a happy year,’ 
And gave the new a smile, the old a tear; 
Qur lot has been —and o’er it we have we pt— 
‘To see how burning pestilence has swept, 
With desolating breath, from ocean’s strand, 
Like Egypt's plague, across our happy land! 

With eager gaze, we’ve watch’d its mortal path, 

And sought how best to turn away its wrath; 

And when, at last, it deadly o’er us hung, 

Crush’d down the weak, the strong in health unstrung! 
When demon-like, from house to house it crept, 

And seiz’d its destin’d victim as he slept; 

Or, fierce with conscious might, at noon-day hour, 

Made e’en the hardiest feel its blasting power; 

When man, as if in twain the earth were riven, 

Like Pharaoh, shrunk before the will of Heaven; 
When child to parent— maid to lover clung, 

And over all an anxious gloom was flung; 

When none could tell the grief and dark despair, 

‘The broken hearts, the shatter’d bonds, the care, 

That follow’d close the blighting scourge’s train, 

New gashes struck, and op’d the old again; 

Nor yet how oft the tears of love were shed, 

At childhood’s grave and manhood’s nuptial bed; 

How orphans, cheerless, friendless, mourn’d their doom, 
And brother wept o’er sister’s fresh-made tomb; 


On thy cevoted brow then fell the brand, 


And thou wert curs’d throughout a cursed land! 
All seem’d by one o’ermastering impulse led — 
For who with heart so cold it has not bled? 
Who has not had some long cemented tie— 
Some holy love, the offspring of the sky, 
Dissever’d like a reed before the gale? 


+ . } ? 
Who has not join’d the universal wail 


Here would I turn, with willing hand to cheer, , 
The sadden’d aspect of the parted vear: 
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But still, alas! its scroll presents no spot 
Of cheerful hue, undimm/’d by any blot! 


Look we on Europe’s classic shore to find, 
Some sunny space to light the drooping mind ? 
Still lurid there the cloud of darkness hangs, 
And millions writhe within the poison’d fangs, 
Of war, and pestilence, and tyrant’s might, 
And dream but here and there of Freedom’s light. 
Still are they slaves, and lowly bend the head, 
And cringe, unmindful of the buried dead, 
Who cry from out their bloody graves, and ask 
Once more on earth, to throw away the mask, 
And seize the rusted sword, again to fall, 

For Freedom’s life, upon her banner’d pall! 


But hark! a sound from Scotia’s rocky shore, 
Goes forth and mingles with the ocean’s roar; 
A low and lengthen’d cry, foreboding ill! 

It comes, and as it flies from hill to hill, 

{ts hollow tones are heard upon the blast— 
‘The sun has set—the agony is past!’ 

Is this deep grief for haughty lordiing’s death ? 
Has sceptred monarch yielded up his breath ? 
Tis not for royalty such tears are wrung ; 
»Tis not for kings the world’s in sable hung; 
But for a loftier one, whose genial sway, 
Earth’s nations felt, and hasten’d to obey — 
The mighty Scorr! whose bright meridian shone 
More splendid far than e’er imperial throne! 


Our own land, too, has mourn’d the worthy dead! 

A CaRRoLv’s spirit to its God has fled! 

The last of those who peril’d fortune —life, 

And waged with British hosts unequal strife, 

Has sunk beneath the hoary weight of age, 

To add another name to History’s page! 

Oh, Heaven! forbid that e’er beneath thy sun, 

One hand should mar the glorious work they’ve done. 


But hear! the solemn clock’s deep midnight chime 
Bursts on the ear, the toll of parting Time! 
Thy latest sigh, departed year, has sped — 
Thy scroll is closed, and thou art of the dead! 
C. 


Cincinnati, Dec. 31. 1832. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Taves or THE GLAuBER Spa. By several American Authors. Nos. 27 and 28 of 
Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. 

Tue names of Sedgwick, Bryant, Paulding and Leggett will secure these volumes 
a kind reception, and probably, a ready sale. ‘Those persons that ask, not what is the 
merit of a work, but what the name of the writer, will praise them to the skies. ‘Those 
critics that consider it rank heresy, to condemn any thing from a man of undoubted 
genius, will say they are an invaluable addition to American literature. ‘To us, that 
think it a duty to examine, as far as possible, the true worth of what we read, without 
reference to the power and talent of the author as shown elsewhere, or his fame and 
popularity, deserved or undeserved; to us, that think—we trust, with the majority — 
that no man, nor woman even, is infallible; and believe it incumbent on every writer, 
and especially on writers of distinction, to do their best for their own and their coun- 
try’s reputation —these volumes appear very unworthy of the persons who peep forth 
from behind the curtain to claim them as their work. 

Mr. Bryant and Miss Sedgwick are known throughout America, and also in Eng- 
land, as writers of sterling worth. This volume will go forth as a specimen of thei: 
skill—a specimen of the handiwork of our very first operatives in the department of 
fiction; and it will be to their discredit. Newspapers and journals may praise the 
work, and honestly, for there are thousands that will see all its merits and none of its 
defects; but the millstone, it appears to us, is about its neck, and not all the bladders 
that kind partiality can blow, wil! prevent it from going down to the depths. We 
may be mistaken; if we are, it is not a wilful mistake. Mr. Bryant and Miss Sedg- 
wick, we admire and respect. Of Mr. Paulding’s power we have a high opinion, 
though we dislike his bad taste and forced humor. Of the others, we had formed no 
opinion, previous to reading these tales. But despite all our faith and admiration, we 
cannot get over the impression, that the tales comprised in these two volumes were 
written for some forgotten Souvenir, and thought either unworthy or unwanted. 

The first tale in the series, ‘Le Bossu,’? would suit an Annual very well; in a 
volume of stories published by the choice spirits of our land, it does not deserve a 
place. ‘Childe Roeliff’s Pilgrimage’ would do better fora newspaper or magazine’ — 
striking out, of course, the surplusage—than for a work that ought, in justice, to live 
six months at least. ‘* The Skeleton’s Cave,’ and * Medfield,’ which are said to be by 
Mr. Bryant, show a power of spinning out a little matter into a long thread, and indi- 
rectly prove a poverty of invention, that we are sorry to see. The ‘Block House,’ 
attributed to Mr. Leggett, is by far the best story in the two volumes; it is indeed a 
very excellent one, though its position undoubtedly helps its appearance. Of * Mr. 
Green,’ we can merely say, that a good, tangible, amusing tale, is almost spoilt by 


repetition and diffusion. ‘Selim,’ if we understand it aright, is seventy pages worth 


of the two old sayings, that ‘charity begins at home,’ and ‘let me alone and I wont 


bite you.? Of * Boyuca,’ which we read last evening, we have to-day an indistinct 
remembrance ; but what it was written for, we have forgotten, if indeed, we ever knew. 
We trust no one will think our remarks unfair, or more than ordinarily hypercritical. 


Had the ‘Tales of the Glauber Spa’ appeared anonymously, we might have read 
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them with some pleasure, nor dreamed of criticising them. Coming, as they now do, 
from those in authority, we think they should bear the true signet. Some would judge 
the unknown harshly, and pass by the renowned without inquiry or doubt; but it 
appears to us, that these latter are the ones that should be distrusted the most, and 
questioned the closest. In their works, and their success, we have all an interest; in 
the literary world, they are our representatives—not so with lesser writers. The 


unknown may fail, and none note it; but when the strong falter and sink, 


‘Then you, and I, and all of us, fall down.’ 


Coxrarint Fiemine, on A Psycnonocican AvTostograrny. By the author of 
Vivian Gray and the Young Duke. 

Vivian Gray established for its author a rank and reputation in the world of fiction, 
which, for one, [am sorry to see, he either is not willing or able to sustain. There 
seemed to be little diversity of opinion about that work; all were delighted—all 
placed it among the foremost of the works of its kind, and with a universal voice, 
hailed the rising of a star in the literary world, which seemed, from the brightness 
which then surrounded it, to promise a glorious career. But human hopes are ever des- 
tined to be blighted; and the eager anxiety with which the public waited the approach 
of another of the talented productions of their favorite author, was followed by dis- 
appointment; for the Young Duke was a grievous falling off from its elder brother. 
It is true, it was talented, and some parts of it brilliant; but taken as a whole, it was 
unworthy of itsauthor. But the memory of Vivian Gray still remained in the minds of 
its readers, and from the writer of that work, notwithstanding his falling off, they did 
not cease to expect much. Contarini Fleming, the third child of its author, is of a 
mixed nature. It would have been quite an interesting work, if the author had con- 
fined himself within the limits of a single volume; but the universal custom of always 
imposing two volumes upon the public, and the general understanding, that nothing 
could be worthy of the name of novel, except it come in that form, was not to be 
tampered with. ‘The consequence is, that the world are obliged to content themselves 
with a second volume of patchwork, composed of diluted ideas, and an old journal of 
the author’s travels in Spain and ‘Turkey. The first volume is what it purports to be, 
a psychological autobiography, or the hero’s account of the developement of his own 
character. It is written in quite a spirited style, exhibits much of the talent which 
was shown in the production of Vivian Gray, and, amid much wild extravagance, 
has a great deal that is natural and good. 

It may be, that even this very extravagance is the natural effect of the developement 
of wonderful genius; and the very graphic manner in which these wild turns are 
depicted, would lead one to suppose, that, like Lord Byron, the distinguished author 
felt within himself the capacity for such disorders, and thus painted them as some- 
thing that might be natural. ‘This conclusion is strengthened by the fact, that our 
author has, in many instances, been guilty of striking imitations of the noble lord, 
which shows that he is an admirer of his eccentricities, and has something of a kindred 
spirit. But be that as it may, these things can only seem natural to men of genius; 
and to minds of common mould, they must now and ever seem bombastic extrava- 


gance, and gross caricatures of human nature. 
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» second volume of this work is, most of it, as we have before said, made up of 
what seems an old journal of travels. In ord to introduce these skilfully, our hero, 


} j 


after having admirably enacted the part of i 154dman. is seized with a sudden and 
strange disorder, which we are sure nothing but decided genius ever did or could suffer, 
and, in consequence, is obliged to travel. ‘This is a great convenience to our author, 
for as it seems immaterial to the invalid where he goes, he sends him over the same 
sround where he had formerly been, the scenes of which he found entertaining enough 
to keep a journal of; and this he puts into the mouth of his hero, and thus fills his 
second volume with very little trouble. 

The disorder which changed our psychological ¢ biog her into a journalist, is 
described to be a peculiar idiocy and lack of as—a want of capacity to collect o1 
arrange his thoughts—and we are sure his after productions fully establish the strength 
and peculiarity of his disease. 

The philosophy of our author seems to have gone to the right about, since the 
writing of his first work. ‘There, he advocated the doctrine that circumstances must 
bend to the will of man; in this last work, he makes his hero the vietim of blind cir- 
cumstance, and surrounds him with mysterious agents who force him through his wild 
and mad career, in spite of all the efforts of his will and inclination. Finally, afte 


having used up his journal, our author causes his hero to bi 


id him a house, and settle 
down to finish life, much in the style of the common sojourners on this sublunary 
sphere. 

There is a most romantic love-story woven in with the thread : tale, which, 
for the sake of a certain class of our readers, we are sorry we cannot take particular 
notice of. But the mind, to paint such scenes, must have felt them; and the wings, to 
soar to those regions, must have been strengthened in the purest itmosphere ot ro- 
mance. Such not being our case, for fear of failure, we must decline the task, and 
recommend our fair readers to the pages of the book itself, where our hero’s description 
of his adventures in that way, will exhibit to them, if we mistake not, the very poetry 
of love run mad. 

In conclusion, we would say, there seems to us much of forcible and natural writing 
in the book; and its very extravagance is of that decided, or, to use a now common 
expression, * going for the whole’ nature, that no one can help being amused with it. 


We recommend it to the public, as entitled to a high place, at any rate, among the 


ephemeral productions of the present day. 


Ixnpran Biocrarny. By B. B. Tuarcuer. Nos. 45 and 46 of Harpers’ Family 
Library. 


WE are very glad to see this work. An account of the most remarkable men of 
that remarkable race which once covered this country, has been desired by all that 
felt an interest in a most interesting people. Mr. Thatcher has been, for some time, 
we believe, occupied in studying the history of the Indians, and has written one or 
two articles in the North American Review, on the subject; these have been incorpo- 
rated into the present work. Of its historical correctness, we can offer no opinion; 
but we think the author has succeeded admirably in making his accounts interesting. 


Some parts of the work are far more entertaining than many of the books that come 
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before the world, designed merely to furnish entertainment. Mr. Thatcher appears to 
appreciate the character of the aborigines justly. Without thinking them demons, he 
holds them to be less than demi-gods; he finds them possessed of some of the finest 
characteristics of man, and also of some of his worst passions. ‘The old writers, those 
that lived among the Indians, wrote, for the most part, with strong prejudices, either 
for or against them; and we have consequently no comprehensive and impartial work, 
as a record of their boldly and strongly marked minds. We hope that Mr. ‘Thatcher 
will not yet quit the subject. ‘The manners, customs, religion, and general civiliza- 
tion, of the North American savages, as a race, have never received that attention 
they deserve. We think a work on the subject might be written, fitted both to amuse 
and instruct. A few years, and what may now be learned, will be lost; the tradi- 
tions that are still in being, will soon be buried with the last warriors of that multi- 
tude that once roamed between the Atlantic and Mississippi. We trust that some one 
will feel interest enough in the subject, to commit these fleeting accounts to paper, 


while they may yet be learned from authentic sources. 


Sketcnes or Venrrtan History. Nos. 43 and 44 of Harpers’ Family Library. 


Frew histories are as interesting as that of Venice. Few give us so nruch of 
the national character, and dwell so little upon the deeds of individuals. We 
are connected with Venice by a thousand early associations; her wonderful rise, 
peculiar situation, mysterious government; her vast power, compared to her small 
domain; her magnificence, wealth, and her sudden fall—are all familiar to our 
minds from childhood. And fiction also has bound us to her— 

* For Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art, 
Have stamped her image in us.? 

These volumes then, will undoubtedly be read with much interest. ‘They are come 
piled, in great part, from the works of Sismondi—one of the best historians that has 
ever written. ‘They are ofa plain unaffected style; and the interest of the story, 
which is, at times, almost that of romance, is not broken in upon by trite observations, 
or vague discussions. We have the facts given with sufficient detail to bind the at- 
tention, but without that dwelling upon minutiw, or expressions of personal feeling, 
which is too apt to make that story very dull, which might be far otherwise. ‘This 
history, in short, is written In the same unpretending manner with most of those 


which the Messrs, Harper have published, and is very well adapted for popular use. 
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